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THE EXAMPLE OF WALES. 


AT the meeting of the Welsh Congregational- 


Union at Portmadoc, Mr. Henry Richard made 
some remarks on the Free Churches of the 
Principality, the truth of which thousands of 
tourists during the present month have the 
opportunity of verifying for themselves. The 
voluntaryism of Christianity is said by many to 
be an abstract theory, very beautiful in circum- 
stances which do not happen to exist, but 
totally inapplicable to the world as it is. It is 
even admitted that the Free-Church principle 
may work fairly well in great towns, though 
even there it is said to neglect the lower and 
poorer districts. In vain is it replied that the 
remarkable multiplication of churches ard 
parsonages, in these very districts, by the zeal 
of Episcopalians, is itself a noble illustration of 
We are still 
pointed to the rural districts, to sparsely- 
peopled hills and dales, or to villages inhabited 
almost exclusively by agricultural labourers ; 
and we are asked triumphantly how it is pos- 
sible to imagine that the spiritual wants of 
such localities could be provided for if there 
were no Church Establishment to look after 
them, The people have not the means, we are 
told, either for building their own places of 
worship or paying their own ministers; and 
nothing but a parochial system, organised 
under Government authority, could “possibly 
meet the peculiar difficulties of a widely-scat- 
tered population. 

In answer to such plausible arguments, Mr. 
Richard, with pardonable pride, challenged 
attention to his native country. The occasion 
naturally suggested some remarks on this sub- 
ject. Having gone to Portmadoc to attend the 
meetings of the Union, he was asked to lay the 
foundation-stone of a new Independent chapel, 
intended as a memorial of the late Rev. 
William Ambrose, who had been for thirty- 
seven years a minister in thetown. Having 
traced the story of Independency there, he went 
on to speak of the encouragement Welsh expe- 
rience ought to afford to those who gloomily 
forebode that, if national endowments were 
withdrawn, religion would decay and perish 
in those parts of the country where the popula- 
tion is poor, sparse, and scattered.” Now 
this is precisely a description of the 
population in Wales. And not only is 
that the case, but the mountainous cha- 


“neers 5 — ee 2. e 
* 8 


munication as was nece 


racter of the greater part of the country 
tends to a peculiar isolation of remote villages, 
and, perticulurly in the winter, causes special 
difficulties both to preachers and people. Still 
farther, the principle of establishment and en- 
dowment had proved itself utterly incompetent 
to provide for the religious needs of Wales. In 
fact, under its slumbrous influences the very 
sense of religious need had almost died away. 
In the early part of last century nothing vould 
have seemed more hopeless than the spiritual 
condition of the Principality. Tho Universi- 
ties, from which it was then almost a point of 
honour for the Church to draw the whole of her 


888 clergy, could furnish but few Welsh-speaking 


clergymen, while the vast majority of the people 
could scarcely understand a word of English. 
The difficulties in the way of itinerant Metho- 
dism were also far greater than in England. 
There were probably searegly half-a-dozen good 
roads in the whole of the gountry. Such com- 
ity to enable the little 
farmers, hidden in the valleys or scattered on 
the moors, to sell their produce or provide for 
their wants, was kept up by mere pack-horse 
tracks, or by mountain paths, accessible only 
on foot. But little had been done to develop 
the mineral resources of the mountains or the 
coal-fields; and within the borders of civilisa- 
tion there was probably ‘scarcely anywhere a 
poorer people than the Wash. Any proposition 
to depend henceforward entirely upon the free 
action of voluntary zeal far the evangelisation 
of a country such as thi 8 at that time 
have been looked upon as sheer lunacy. 
And yet, as a matter of fact, the movements 
which have made the Welsh people perhaps the 
most universally relixious population on the 
earth häve had absolutely no other support 
whatever. It is true, indeed; that during the 
last twenty-five years the Anglican Church in 


Wales has shared in the general awakening ; 


but the stimulus is to be sought outside its 
borders, and the efforts if has made to overtake 


rivals have been supported, as Mr. Richard. 


said, “in the main, if not wholly, by the 
liberality of the people.” There is n 
in ecclesiastical history, except perhaps the 

conversion of Madagascar, that renders a 
more marvellous tribute to. the. vitality of 
Christianity than the story of the religious ro- 
generation of Wales. A few apostolic men, 
uniting with their religious «convictions an 
intense sympathy with their race, and possess- 
ing a perfect mastery of its poetic: and rheto- 
ical language, travelled from village to village 
appealing, in words that every oné could under- 
stand, to the diviner nature’ * their fellow- 
countrymen. A spark of new life passed 
through the people; the recessés of the moun- 
tains saw congregations assembled vast as 
those which were gathered on the hills of 
Galilee in the beginning of the Gospel. A 
new literature of hymns and sermons and reli- 
gious books sprang up which manifested ite 
hold upon the people by the new vit lity that 
it imparted to the 2 * Under the great 
wave of inspiration that rolled over the land 
all material difficulties dis. Amongst 
the people who were into congrega- 
tions the apostolic ex of the churches 
of Macedonia was rene 
of affliction, the abunda 


nee of their joy and 


their deep 3 unto the riches of 
their liberality.“ in the erection 
of chapels was at — — comparatively 


slow; but, as the resources of the country 
were developed and the means of communica- 
tion were improved, that progress outstripped 
the most sanguine dreams of the first apostles 
of the revival, As Mr. Richard tells us, in 
1742 the number of Nonconformist chapels 
in Wales was 110, in 1775 it was 171, in 
1816 it had grown to 993, in 1851 to 
2,286, and in 1871 to 3,500.” At the 
date of the Census of Religious Worship it 
was found that of the sittings in places of 
worship the Anglican Churches furnished 30 per 
cent. and the Nonconformists 70 per cent. In 
answer to the assortion, more easily made than 
proved, that since 1851 this proportion has 
been largely altered in favour of the Church, 
Mr. Richard said that in 1871 he had looked 
into the matter with some care, and be found 
that in the twenty years preceding, three 
denominations alone—the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, the Independents, and the Baptists— 
had built 581 new chapels, while the 
Anglicaus had erected 110 new churches; 
and the same denominations had rebuilt 
and enlarged 734 chapels, as compared 
with 132 Churches rebuilt or enlarged by the 
Establishment. But, as Mr. Richard proceeded 
to say, although these figures show clearly that 
Free-Church principles as distinguished from 


Anglicanism show no diminution of popularity’ 


in Wales, the churches that have been built 
or renewed, are fairly to be put down to the 
voluntary principle. These figures, however, 
eloquent as they are, do not make anything 
like the same impression as a personal inspec- 
tion of the country. These chapels have not 
been concentrated in the towns or more thickly 
populated districts. They are found hidden in 
glens, perched in mountain fastnesses, or stand- 


ing in lonely hamlets where the passer-by must 
gregation comes from. 
A Sunday’s experience enlightens him. Then 
the mountain tracks and moorland paths are. 


wonder where the con 


dotted everywhere with farmers and their 
peasants in their Sunday best, and 
from all the scattered homesteads to the ser- 
vioes Which are to more of a pleasure’ 
than an exercise, We are aware of 
all that der % the ugliness of the 
buildings, and the rude simplicity of the ser- . 


1 


vices. For ourselves we care little about such { 


things, if only the diviner life of man is evoked. 
But art and education rarely linger long behind 
when a popular religion appeals to the higher 


faculties of man. 1 
e 


literature is abroad. Meanwhile’ the 
* a ee and 


example of Wal 
unanswerable vindication of the power of volun- 
tary zeal to accomplish what an effete Eeta- 
. Tee. 


FINDING THE “ ‘ PIOUS AN os Ton. ” 


THERE is, perhaps, a little, too much di 
tion shown to slay that already 
eee 


e gield il by 


title. af they’ Cid balers in bim 


. 
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notrespect him. The Legislature would ignore | 


his existence. When disendowment comes 
to be discussed in the Houses of Parliament, 
the ‘‘ Pious Ancestor” will be treated as 
a myth—which he is; or, as Mark Twain 
would say, a very defunct” person whose 
rights died long before legal memory. At 


any rate, let none of us devote too much 
time to him, or allow him to be trailed, as he 
has too often been trailed, across the path of 
more helpful and more profitable discussion. 
Let Church Defenders say what they like about 
the ‘‘ Pious Ancestor,” not a word of it will 
will ever pass through the walls of Parliament. 

Notwithstanding this, however, there are 
special occasions when it may be desirable to 
deal this pious old person another blow. A 
we.l-known correspondent of a Lancashire con- 
temporary—the Preston Guardian—who signs 
himself ‘‘ Felix,” has certainly thought so, for 
he has produced, from his letters to that journal, 
a pamphlet of a hundred and twenty-eight pages, 
dealing exclusively with the Pious Ancestor,” 
and especially the pious ancestor in Lancashire. 
It is a happy idea of Felix' to have localised 
him. He seems to be more tangible than he 
has been. If he has any existence, we can 
surely catch him when we know exactly where 
he may be found. Hitherto, all England has been 
his domain, but in an indefinite sort of way that 
is quite perplexing. For, when he have asked 
where, in all England, lived the individuals 
who, a thousand of years or so ago, left to the 
Protestant Episcopalian Church established by 
Henry VIII., the tithes of fruit and vegetables 
which were introduced into the country, say in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, our defender only says, 
„Why, everywhere!” When we ask again 
where in all England lived the individuals who, 
a thousand or so years ago, gave the tithe of 
the produce of waste lands which were then the 
lands of the Crown alone, and which have only 
been brought into cultivation by special Acts 
of Parliament passed, say in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, we get an echo of the former answer, 
—‘ Why, every where!” Then you try to catch 
him somewhere, and, behold, he is a veritable 
„Will o' the Wisp.” 

Now, Felix,“ of the Preston Guardian, has 
we were going to say, caughthim. Well, he 
has tried very bard to catch him, and what 
does the reader think he has found? But, let 
us say, first, that one thing which is insisted 
upon, as a great benevolent work of the pious 
ancestor, is the building of churches, and in 
this work, no doubt, now and then, he makes a 
veritable and tangible appearance. The Church 
defender is not satisfied with this. He defies us 
to show him the church edifice which he did 
not build. Felix,“ having disposed of the 
question in general, historically, legally, and 
logically, devotes sundry letters, especially in 
reply to the Lancashire Defenders, whe aleans, 
by-the-bye, seem to be endowed with special 
ignorance. Say they, The Church is not a 

nny the richer for its connection with the 

tate.” Act after Act, tax after tax, rate after 
rate—with millions as the result here, and mil- 
lions more as the result there, does Felix 
take them through, winding up each section 
with the refrain, The Church no richer for its 
connection with the State?” Then he lays 
hands upon the Church Building Acts and the 
Church Building Returns. Our readers know all 
about these generally, and how handeomely and 
liberally they provided for spiritually destitute 
a in spiritually destitute places. The Legis- 

ture gave the Commissioners the money, and 
the Commissioners proceeded to spend it. They 
put up the ugliest and the costliest buildings— 
taking ugliness and costliness together—that 


have, 8 ever been erected. Two pages 


and a half of small type does Felix devote 
to a tabular statement of what they did for 
Lancashire. He finds 13,191“. paid for one 
church building in one sum in ton; 8, 000“. 
in the same manner in Blackburn; 13, 923. in 
the same manner in Bolton; 12, 387“. in Chorley; 
6,799“. in Darwen; 6, 703. in Farnworth; 
eae Pe N. anol 5 in Horwich; 
9481. 1 iverpool ; 16, 7831. for 
St. Matthew’s, Manchester; 9,651/.in Prestwich; 
16,8047. in Salford; 13,8117. in Stand, and so 
on—for space would fail us to enumerate all 
the items. Yet clergymen who are incumbents 
of the very places thus built out of Parliamen- 
tary grants stand upon Church Defence plat- 
forms, or write Church Defencearticles, asserting 
without qualification, that the property of the 
Church of England originated entirely in a 
voluntary manner, that it is formed by volun- 
tary gifts, both in modern and ancient times.” 
che result of the prolonged investigation 
Which Felix has made and has so ably pre- 


sented to his readers, is, we need not say, the 


old result. He traces the “ Pious Ancestor ” 


here and there and everywhere in his own 


county, and he finds—an Act of Parliament. 


— 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent, ) 


We think of nothing at present in Scotland but 
the rain. For eight weeks it has rained more or 
less every day, and since Friday (I am now writing 
on Monday) it has been a ceaseless downpour, 
Yesterday there was a gale from the east as well, 
and in place of the bright sunshine of autumn we 
have, as Virgil puts it, Night and Winter.” 
The crops are of course suffering seriously, and 
altogether there is a very black look-out indeed. 
Last year the farmers in many places were almost 
ruined, this year their ruin will be completed. To 
make matters worse, trade does not improve, but 
the contrary, and a bitter war is waging between 
the proprietors of the coal mines and their hands. 
Under these circumstances one can scarcely wonder 
that the cry of the famine-stricken from India is 
heard with apparent indifference. Everything is 
out of joint, in fact; and what a year or two ago 
would have stirred us like the sound of a trumpet, 
now falls flat on the ear, as if it were the mere sigh 
of a passing breeze. 
The Presbyterian Council held last month was an 
immense success. Edinburgh opened its heart and 
its homes to the many strangers who came to it, 
and from America and Australia and the European 
continent will come for a long time praises of its 
hospitality. Not that Edinburgh is really a very 
hospitable place. Its citizens don’t stand at the 
corners of its streets and generously invite the 
passing wayfarers to come into their houses and 
rest. But when once the crust is broken the man 
who comes with good introductions will find any 
amount of kindness. The members of the Council 
came with good introductions, and some of the 
most famous among them had quite a little business 
to do every morning in answering invitations to 
dinner. 0 

I have no doubt these conferences will tell in 
various ways, though not immediately or very 
sensibly. The Presbyterians after work have looked 
each other in the face, and come to know something 
of their potentialities; and they will by-and-bye 
act in combination. Only a very small section of 


those who did represent the Established Churches 
were lost in the crowd. It is one of the peculiarities 
of the Established Church of Scotland that those 
whom we may call its great men (Tulloch, for 
example, and Caird) are not ecclesiastics, and those 
who are its leading ecclesiastics (such as Phin and 
Charteris) are not great men. These gentlemen, 
therefore, were no match for the Voluntaries from 
America—the hesvier metal of Dr. Adams, Dr. 
Stuart Robinson, Dr. M‘Cosh, and Dr. Hall being 
visible to the naked eye. 
We are threatened with quite a crop of heresy 
trials. Professor Smith is arraigned for taking 
liberties with the canon; Dr. Marcus Dods has 
been asked to explain his views of inspiration; and 
Mr. Fergus Fergusson, a United Presbyterian mini- 
ster of Glasgow, is being dealt with on account of 
certain doctrines which seem inconsistent with the 
Evangelical system he bound himself to support. 
In these holiday times these suits will not be 
pushed very urgently, but in a month or two the 
din of strife is sure to be heard over all the land. 
Among the changes which are said to be likely to 
happen is another in the editorship of the Scotsman. 
Rumour has it that a Mr. Cooper, who has been 
long on the staff, is likely to be promoted to the 
tripos. He was formerly, I believe, a Roman 
Catholic. The paper is so influential, for good or 
evil, that all of us may well wish it to be under 
good direction. | 

The Scottish Liberation Society has been unfor- 


the outset of its career. Mr. Cowan, who was 
formerly Congregational minister at Saltaire, has 
joined the English Presbyterian Church, and received 
a call to one of its congregations. He would have 
done the work of the society very efficiently. A 
successor to him has not te been fonnd. When 
the vacancy has been filled up, I suppose the work 
of agitation will n in earnest. It is possible 
that a bill for the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Scotland may be introduced into next Parlia- 
ment. That is a long look forward yet, so much 
may happen ere then, but all things are pointing 
in the direction of making this a subject for direct 
discussion with a view to speedy legislation. 


THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION. 


The following address has been forwarded by 
Lord A venny, on behalf of the memorialists, 
to the bishop of Canterbury :— 


To the Most Reverend the Archbishops and Right 


| Reverend the Bishaps of the Church of England. 


them have any connection with the State; and 


tunate enough to lose its organising secretary at | denied 


We, the undersigned, lay members of the Church of 


England, beg to draw your lordships’ attention to the 
late disclosures concerning the book entitled The 
Priest in Absolution,” 1 at the request of the 
ol of the Church of Eugland united in a society 
— „The Holy Cross,” and to express our great 
alarm at the introduction of the practice of auricular 
confession into the Church, and our sorrow and deep 
iudignation at the extreme indelicacy and impropriety 
of the questions therein put to married and unmarried 
"Tobe = ed that the adoption of tem of 
i as we do, of a sys 

confession such as is set forth in the above-named book 
would be fraught with most fatal consequences to the 
Church, and would destroy all the friendly relations 
existing between clergy and laity, we woul earnestly 
and respectfully urge upon your lordships 8 to 
express your condemnation of such a system, and to 
withdraw all countenance from those who favour it, and 
to urge upon your clergy the necessity of its disavowal 
and 3 especially with regard to all places of 
education.“ oi 
The address is signed by ninety-six peers, including 
the Duke of Westminster, the Earls of Shaftesbury 
and Harrowby, Lord Redesdale, Lord Ebury, and 
Lord Dudley. 


The reply of the Archbishop is to the following 
effect :— . 

Addington Park, Aug. 13, 1877. 

My dear Lord,—I beg leave to acknowledge with 
thanks your letter of the 9th inst., which reached me two 
days ago, accompanied by an address to the archbishops 
and bishops of the Church of England, signed by ninety- 
six peers, 

I shall not fail, at the next meeting of the bishops, to 
lay before my brethren this important document. 

Meanwhile I have no hesitation in assuriog your 
lordship, and those who have signed this address, that 
nothing shall be wanting on my part to maintain, with 
God’s blessing, the pure scriptural character of our 
Reformed Church. 

With regard to the particular subject of confession, 
to which the memorial refers, you will remember that 
the bishops of the Province of Conterbury have within 
the last few weeks deliberately reaffirmed and called. 
attention to that formal statement of the doctrine 
of the Church of England on this subject which they 
put forth on July 23, 1873, and which has since been 
reprinted and circulated by order of the House of 
Lords. 

I may also call your attention, in reference to 
present discussions, to the pastoral letter which was 
7 5 by the bishops of both provinces on March 1, 
1875. 

I remain, my dear lord, your faithful servant, 
A. C. CANTUAR, 
The Marquis of Abergavenny. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND 
RITUALISM. 
Sixty-two male and seventy-five female lay com- 
municants of the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Hammersmith, have addressed the Bishop 


of London with reference to the following circum- 
stances :— 


The vicar of this church, upon the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in ‘‘ Ridsdale 
v. Clifton,“ and after consulting such male communi- 
cants koown to value the existing ritual as could con- 
veniently be called together, bas decided to discontinue 
the use of altar lights, and of what are commonly 
called the ‘‘ vestments,” and they have been given 
up accordingly. In this course we ure all (or most of 
us) prepared to uphold him as being, on the whole, the 
best for this parish and the present necessity” ; but 
we understand such disuse of ritual to which we have 
long been acoustomed to bein no way intended as an 
act of obedience to a tribunal having claim to the alle- 
giance of Churchmen, but simply as a submission for 
the work's sake” toa secular court which has power 
by the exercise of force to out ite decrees; we 
are anxious to bring the h p of our case before 
your lordsbip. : 


The memorialists accordi to urge 
reasons against the decision a e de Jain Com- 
mittee in the Ridsdale case. They conclude :— 


In great sorrow of heart and anxiety for the future 
of the Church, we therefore implore your lordship to 
use your influence, first, for the re of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, end secondly, to obtain free- 
dom for the Church to interpret her own rubrics io her 
own courts, a freedom which is actually accorded to 
the Established Kirk of Scotland, 


Many of us would regard disestablishment as a great 
evil, and are fully alive to the dangers incident to an 
violent disruption between Church and State; but 
blow after blow is to be struck at the Church's liberties, 
if one of the advantages of Establishment—a voice in 
the constitution of the Final Court of Appeal—is to be 
her, and union with the State is to mean bund- 
age, with but one way of deliverance, it cannot be sur- 

gif — should gry eget to purchase 
reedom even at the expense of prestige . 
We are of course aware that if the Church were 
blished the State would continue to have a voice in the 
settlement of disputes where pecuniary ts are con- 


cerned ; but the Church, we wee Bags BP 


be the object of special penal | 
courts 91 cease to — under pretence of interpret - 
ing her laws. 


The Bishop has returned the following reply :— 


Dear 8 I t apologise for th 1 d hich 
ar Sirs,—I must apolo or the long delay whic 
has occurred in acknowl! g your letter and the ac- 
com panying 1 which arisen entirely from want 
of leisure and not from want of respect. 

You will not even now ex me to enter into a dis- 
cussion of all the matters referred to in your address, on 
almost all of which, with the exception of your deter- 
mination to uphold your vicar in his wise and loyal 
= I unfortunately feel myself constrained to 

er. 

I, as well as your incumbent, am a minister of the 
Church which, having freed itself from the usurped 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, has ever attributed 
to the Queen’s Majesty” not the ministering either of 


* 0 . 
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God s Word or of the Sacraments, but the chief govern- 
ment of all est ates of the realm, whether they be eccle- 
siastical or civil,” and, as well, in all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal,” In causes 
ecclesiastical Her Majesty is advised in the last resort 
by a court legally constituted, “‘ by and with the advice 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons in 
Parliament assembled,” and composed of the most 
eminent ew of the realm, assisted by an archbisho 
aud four bishops as assessors, and which is, while Suk 
ing with ecclesiastical matters, to all intents and pur- 
poses a Court Ecclesiastical. Never, probably, has a 
tribunal sat so strong and unimpeachable in the number, 
ability, aud in ty of the judges and assessors 
assembled as that which pronounced the decision which 
is declared (I regret to observe) by yourselves and other 
lay communicants of the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Hammersmith, only intelligible on the hypothesis 
that the judgment having been first decided on, 
a in support were laboriously elaborated after- 
war 

In the face of such a verdict passed by you on the 
honesty and impartiality of the highest authorities of 
the Judicial and Episc»pal Benches, it would be idle for 
me to say that having been obliged som» years back to 
examine the question of the legal meaning of the 
** Ornaments rubric,” I was led to the. conclusion that 
no hypothesis would explain and reconcile the acknow- 
ledged facts of this very difficult case but that which is 
formulated in the decision which you have allowed 
yourselves to treat with such contempt. Nor would it 
avail, I suppose, to point out that a similar interpreta- 
tion of the rubric, and on the same grounds, has been 
given by learned men, at times when no controversy 
existed on the subject, and when the question was 
examined as little more than one of legal curiosity. An 
instance may be found in a charge of the very able 
Archdeacon Sharp, delivered in 1735. 

We are not accustomed, thank God, to impeach the 
integrity of our judges in temporal suits, even when 
their decisions may seriously affect our own interests; 
rather we pride ourselves—and with reason—on the 
unsullied purity of the judicial ermine. May we not, 
therefore, be led to suspect, when we find curselves 
impeaching both their ability and tneir honesty in 
dealing with causes ecvlesias:ical, that our own strong 
feeliugs and prepossessions may have somewhat warped 
our own judgment and perhaps impaire i our charity. 

I can easily understand aud sympathise with the dis- 
satisfaction felt by a congregation which finds itself 
deprived of certain accessories to religious worship to 
which its members have been accustomed, and which 
have become associated in their minds with some of 
their holiest aspirations and the most sacred of the 
means of grace; but I am sure that all they may fear 
thus to lose will be more than compensated by the 
Divine blessing, which ever accompanies self-denying 
submission, for conscience’ sake, to law and lawful 
authority; and I pray that the step which your pastor 
has so wisely taken, and which you have decided to 
follow, may ad you all on to higher degrees of faith, 
and love, and holiness,—I am, dear Sirs, your faithf.l 
servant, 


J. LONDON, 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


Fripay BRI DE, NEAR Marcu.—Mr. Lummis 
addressed an open-air meeting here on Thursday, 
Aug. 8. He was well received by a large audience, 
who gave him a good hearing, although the weather 
was unfavourable. 

_WIMBLINGTON AND BANWICK, NEAR MARCH. 
—These two villages—with livings cut out of the 
monster one of Doddington—have been visited by 
Mr. Lummis in two large and successful outdoor 
meetings. Prevented by rain on two occasions, he 
was implored by the villagers at Wimblington to 
try again, and a good meeting rewarded his exer- 
tions. But at Benwick the greatest interest was 
shown—the villagers standing until completely 
dark, in hearty appreciation of the arguments of 
the lecturer. It is impossible to overrate the 
growth of our ey, in this locality, and the im- 

rtance of working with both hands earnestly ” 

istricts so ripe and ready. 

BARKSTONE, NEAR GRANTHAM.—Mr. Lummis 
addressed a good outdoor meeting here on Monday 
last, consisting largely of agricultural labourers. 
Jesse Peatman presided. 

DopDINGTON, NEAR Marcu.—This place, well - 
known as formerly the largest living in England, 
was visited by Mr. Lummis on Thursday evening. 
Notwithstanding the strength of the Church ele- 
— a e r ge assembled, who — 
with much respect reciation arguments, 
novel to them, in favour 14 

EARDISLEY. — On Monday, 13th August, Mr. 
Hastings lectured in the open air to a good com- 
pany on Disestablisùhment and Disendowment : 
what is meant by them? After he had spoken an 
hour, several questions were asked and answered. 
The vicar ot the parish got up an entertainment in 
a field near the church, where rural sports were 
carried on under his direction, thus preventing 
many from mers edge 5 this babbler would say. 

EarpisLanp.—Mr. G. Hastings spoke here on 
Tuesday, 14th instant, to an orderly and attentive 
meet He was well received, and vigorously 
cheered at the close. 

PEeMBRIDGE. —In this village Mr. Hastings 
lectured on Disestablishment and Disendowment on 
Wednesday, 15th August. Great attention and 
respect were shown except by one pot-valiant 
farmer, who essayed to defend the Establishment. 
He was, however, soon settled, and an excellent 
meeting was held. 

Ditwyn.—Mr. Hastings visited this village on 
Thursday, August 16, and spoke on the Green to a 
considerable gathering, who listened attentively and 
* his addrese. 

EOBLEY.—In the open-air, on Friday, August 
17, Mr. G. Hastings lectured to a good company. 
All were respectful, and great attention was shown 
to the statements of the speaker. 


The above five places were unbroken ground. | 
The tracts of the society were eagerly taken, and 
earnest wishes were expressed for the accomplish- 
ment of the society’s objects. 
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Letters oo were granted last week for St. 
Albans and Truro to be raised to the dignity of 
cities, 

Mr. Thomas Hedley, barrister-at-law, of New. 
ton, Northumberland, who died a few days at 
Newcastle, has bequeathed upwards of 200,000/. 
for the endowment of a bishopric for the county 
of Northumberland. 

WELSH-SPEAKING CLERGY.—The Bishop and the 
Dean of Bangor have put forth an appeal for 
1,500/. per annum to edncate promising Welsh 
students at Bangor and Oxford (giving a course of 
eight years’ instruction), to secure a cultured 
clergy eo Welsh. 

THE VATICAN AND ITs Poticy.—The Vatican 
organ, the Voce della Verita, declares it the in- 
dispensable duty of French Catholics to act 80 as 
to emancipate themselves in due time from the 
incubus of the hybrid Republic, and proclaim the 
restoration of the hereditary, legitimate Monarchy.” 
France would then conclude natural alliances with 


Austria and England, now going astray in egoism 


and Utilitarianism. Henry V. would address a 
friendly voice to the Czar, and the war would cease 
asif by enchantment. In any other case a terrible 
doom will come upon Europe. France will be the 
first victim, Austria the next, and lastly, ‘‘ astute 
Albion —who will be punished for the fate she 
would not exert herself to avert from Denmark, 

the German Confederation, Sicily, and Bulgaria. 

„The Act of the 16th of May, if it does not go to 
the root of the matter—if it does not contain the 
principle of the restoration of Legitimate Monarchy, 

will be unmeaning. France and Europe anxiously 

awaits from President MacMahon the sentence of 
life or death.” The Civilta Cattolica, the Rev te des 
Deux Mondes of Popery, in a powerful article on 
the Ultramontane reaction, says :-—‘* When France 

is consolidated, as consolidated she must be from 
within, her policy will impel her to crush the two 
unities, the German and the Italian. This is a 
necessity of her existence, and to whatever fashion 
of Government she may adhere— Republic, Mon- 
archy, or Empire—she must centre her diplomatic 
and military action in the abasement of Germany 
and Italy. To descend upon Italy when oppor- 
tunity arrives, France will have three titles: first, 
political religious interest, which for her, as a 
Catholic nation, is the liberty of the Pope; second, 
the September Convention, which thirty days after 
its renewal was flung in her face, to complete the 
revolutionary raid upon Rome; third, her honour, 
which cannot brook a slight.” 

A Curious Scene IN CHURCH. -A few days ago 
a marriage was celebrated in St. Augustine’s 
Church, Liverpool, and as a part of the prepa- 
rations Mr. Stevenson, upholsterer, received orders 
from the bride’s mother to lay down a roll of 
crimson baize from the door of the church alon 
the aisle to the place where the important an 
interesting proceedings of the day were to take 
place. After the ceremony Mr. Stevenson went to 
pick up his crimson cloth from the aisle with the 
view of carrying itaway. He succeeded in getting 
it into a roll, which he shouldered and had got the 
length of the door when he was suddenly pulled 
up by the sexton, who seized the cloth and told 
him to leave it in the church. The owner naturally 
asked the reason of this stoppage, and the answer 
was to the effect that the cloth having been brought 
into the church and used there had been made holy 
according to his theory, and having thus been 
consecrated could not again be removed without 
an act of sacrilege being committed. An eccle- 
siastical ‘‘tug of war” then began between the 
representative of the Church Militant and the 
rightful owner of the goods. Each managed to 
seize the baizea few yards apart, and began pulling 
it with might and main—the sexton to get it inside, 
and Mr. Stevenson to get it outside the sacred 
edifice. The tug took place just at the door of 
the church, and a large crowd of people soon 

athered to witness the novel contest of Right v. 
ight. The people cheered and laughed; some 
cried ‘‘skhame”; but meanwhile the two com- 
batants continued to pull with all their strength, 
until it became evident that very soon there would 
be nothing but shreds and patches left to fight 
about. Mr. Stevenson, after employing his powers 
of persuasion and other means to no purpose for 4 
long time, at length left his cloth under protest, 
— it was deposited in the vestry to await further 
steps which he will take.- Leeds Mercury. 
EMOLITION OF Two City CHuRCHES.—Two 
more of the few remaining churches built by Wren 
after the great fire of 1666 will, by order of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, be shortly demo- 
lished. The first, that of All Hallows, Bread-street- 
hill, was rebuilt by Wren in 1680 at a cost of 
3,3481. 7s. 2d., and contains some curious monu- 
ments, particularly one in the vestry, ‘‘ ln memory 
of the Rev. Laurence Saunders, M.A., Rector of 
All Hallows, Bread-street, who, for sermons 
preached in defence of the doctrines of the Refor- 
uation of the Church of England from the corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, suffered martyrdom 
in ye third of Queen Mary, being burned at 
Coventry, February ye 8th, 1555.” Another 
monument is To the sacred memory of worthy 
Master Richard Stocke, who, after thirty-two years 
peut in the ministry whereby God's glory wee 
much advanced, and the true hunour of a pastors 


life maintained, deceased January 28, 1626.” On 
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the 9th of December, 1608, at the sign of the 
Spread Eagle, in Bread-street, John Milton was 
born, and in this church he was baptized, the en 
still being preserved in the gee The chu 
and materials will all be sold, and the 

devoted to the building of a church in the metropo- 
litan area to be sanctioned by the Bishop of London, 
called All Hallows, and endowed with 120i. per 
annum. St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch-street, 
called after St. Denis, the n saint of France, 
was built by Wren in 1674. It contains a monu- 
ment of Thomas Rowlinson, the antiquary, the 
sale of whose library occupied twenty-five weeks, 
In the vestry are preserved four large syringes, 
2ft. Zin. long, which were used to extinguish fires. 
The bodies will be removed by the Commissioners 
of Sewers to Little Ilford gs and a suitable 
monument will be crected over them; but where 
friends claim the bodies the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners will allow 5“. for their removal. The 
monuments, &c., will go to the new churches. 


Dean STANLEY ON CALVIN AND Burns.—On 
Sunday Dean Stanley, who is at present the guest 
of the Rev. Dr. Storey, preached in the 
church of Rosoneath, from the parable of the Pub- 
lican, and in the course of his sermon he said: It 
is sometimes remarked by foreigners, in speaking of 
this country, that the intellect and feeling of the 
Scottish nation are strangely divided between the 
sway of two great names, two well-known cha- 
racters both gone to their account —the preacher 
Calvin and the poet Burns. God forbid that I 
should exalt the dissolute, reckless manners of the 
wayward genius above the unblemished purity of 
the high-minded pastor; yet still it may be that 
many and many a secret sin of pride, of intolerance, 
and untruthfulness that has sprung up under the 
cloak of the professedly religious man and the 
stern unbending divine, may be as hateful in the 
sight of God as the wild excess of which the other 
was so mournful an example. Who can doubt that 
there are lessons of evangelical truth to be derived 
from the wit and wisdom and generosity of the poor 
outcast which we should vainly look for from the 
stern predestinarian teachings of the Pope of 
Geneva? But it is not a question of Calvin and 
Burne only ; it is a question for the whole race and 
generation of ourcountry. You who have been in 
the House of God always, you who may well thank 
Ged, not proudly but in all sincerity and humility 
froin the bottom of your hearts, that you are not as 
other men are, — who by the grace of God, by 
good friends, by happy homes, by gentle influences 
of all kinds, have been kept from grosser sins, 
remember that you may be haunted by sins of 
temper, sins of pride, sins of vanity, sins of un- 
truthfulness, sins of cowardice, sins of harsh judg- 
ment, sins of frivolity, and remember that it is 
these very sins which your wilder, rougher com 

nions see with a keenness inconceivable to you, 
le is these sins which disgust them with a pure, 
religious life, which else they would honour. It is 
by the unexpected faults of the good, by the unex - 
pected follies of the wise, as much as by the open 
sins of the wicked and the flagrant follies of the 
fool, that the evil is kept up and the good kept 
down in this mixed world.” 

ArcuBisHop M HALR AND GALWAy-—The Dublin 
correspondeat of the Times writes :—‘‘ Archbishop 
M ‘Hale has written to the honorary secretaries of a 
committee 14 to make arrangements for a 
banquet to Sir W. H. Gregory on return to 
Ireland, declining the invitation, while expressing 
personal respect for the distinguished guest, He 
gives as a reason the conduct of the gentry of the 
county in connection with the memorable election 
of 1872, and says that, with few exceptions, they 
could scarcely hope to obtain ‘the co-operation of 
the bishops and clergy for the purpose of doing 
honour to a gentleman to whom, were it not for one 
political blemish affecting the entire n honour 
is due, when the political design involved in the 
compliment cannot be hidden from less intelligent 

rsons than the independent electors of the county 
Galway.’ His makes the following a to 
the nobility and gentry of the county :—*‘ the 
nobility and gentry of the county Galway, even at 
the eleventh hour, shake off the trammels of caste 
with which they have been so long bound up and 
dissociated from the people; let them raise their 
united voices in favour of rooting the people in 
the soil created for their use, reserving the just 
und equitable claims of their own order, which 
be rightfully acknowledged ; let them a= out in 
favour of an education in all d s Catholic for 
the Catholic people of the land, allowing to the few 
of other denominations who dwell among us the 
privilege of educating their children as seems best 
to them. Above all, let them unite in demanding 
back her own domestic Parliament for I 
without which every other measure will prove ulti- 
mately ve perigee. and the existence of which in 
our capital will be productive of larger benefits for 
their order than for any of the other classes of 
society. When this combination becomes a reality, 
believe me that no man in Irelaigi will prove him- 
self more willing to honour those in high stations 
than your faithful servant,—Joun, Archbishop of 
Tuam,’ The suspicion expressed by his grace that 
there is any political purpose in the banquet is not 
generally shared, and there has been nothing in the 
proceedings of the committee, so far as they are 
publicly known, to warrant it.” 

BisHop CoLenso oN THE Brsix.— The fo 
reply has beeu made by Bishop Colenso to an ad- 
dress presented to him on Sunday, the 8th July, 
by the members of his congregation at St. Peter's 
Cathedral, Maritzburg:— Gentlemen, I thank 
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you very much for the address which you have for- 
warded to me on behalf of the congregation of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral Church, and which it has given 
me great pleasure to receive. I have, indeed, 
endeavoured to the best of my power to supply, 
either by the ministrations of duly appointed clergy 
of the Church of England, or by personal services, 
the needs of the congregation, deprived as they 
have been of all help from the great societies of the 
Church of England for some time past, whose 
fands — Cm period have been wholly devoted 
to the g and maintenance of the schism to 
which you refer, and I feel comforted and 
atrengthened by the assurance which this address 
gives me, that these labours have not been 
altogether in vain, and that there still exists in the 
congregation of St. Peter’s, and I am sure in other 

tions within this diocese, a warm attach- 
ment to our spiritual mother, the National Church 
of England, which nothing has had power to sever. 
By means of the new translation of the Bible which 
170 mention much will be done, no doubt, to throw 


ht on many dark places, and clear away many 

fficulties, while in various ways the new lectionary 
—for instance, in its choice of first lessons for 
Septuagesima Sunday—directs the attention of 
Charchmen to some of the important conclusions 
of modern criticism, and though I may not myself 
live to see universally recognised the grand results 
of that earnest searching of the Scriptures which 
4 distinguishes these our times, and in which 

have been privileged to take a part, yet the time 
is not far off, I am certain, when they will be re- 
ceived by intelligent and thoughtful men of all 
Churches, as they are now very largely within our 
own Church, like the conclusions of modern astro- 
nomy and geology; and many of those who have 
joined in this address will, I trust, enjoy to the full 
the fruit of these labours. Meanwhile, I recipro- 
cate most heartily the feelings of affection of which 
this address is the expression, and I pray that so 
long as I may be spared to live and labour among 
you, we may be found helpers of each other for, 
and fellow workers in, all things that make for the 
glory of God and the good of man.” 


Tue BisHop oF CALCUTTA AND THE BISHOP OF 
Purnam —The Bishop of Calcutta, the Metro- 
litan of India, has addressed a long letter to the 
ishop of Durham, in answer to one from him, ex- 
pressing his entire opposition to the resolutions 
assed by the Indian bishops on the subject of 
heir relation to missionaries, The bishop states 
that he has held a conference of the clergy and 
laity of the neighbourhood of Calcutta to consider 
the question (the laity being two to one of the 
élergy), and that the result was that resolutions 
were arrived at affirming :—(1) That in the last 
resort the bishop of the diocese was responsible for 
all teaching given; (2) that the 9 of lay 
agents for spiritual functions (who practically act 
as deacons) should be made with due regard to the 
ultimate right of the bishop to give or withhold 
his sanction ; (3) that the responsibility should be 
shared by the clergy and laity in some sort of synod. 
The bishop makes a strong appeal to the Bishop 
of Durham ‘‘to come forth to our help, not to fan 
the flames of strife and uncharitableness, but as a 
true daysman and peacemaker, All friends of the 
Church Missionary Society know that nothing 
keeps them in harmony with the Church’s organisa- 
tion except a bond of mutual confidence and good 
understanding, a cord which even in the episcopate 
of such a man as Bishop Wilson was subjected to a 
serious strain, but which in these more anxious days 
is hardly 22 to trust to.“ — The Bishop of 
Durham has addressed a long reply to the Biahop 
of Calcutta’s letter. He expresses his satisfaction 
at the distinct denial that in the resolutions there 
was any intention on the part of the bishops to 
interfere with the missionary societies, or to claim 
for the bishops a dangerous increase of power. He 
reminds the metropolitan-of India that the Church 
Missionary Society acknowledges distinctly its 
submission to the legitimate authority of the 
colonial episcopate, and that Bishops Cotton and 
Milman had approved the kind of concordat drawn 
op not many years and criticises the some- 
what Irish conduct of the present Indian bisho 
in deciding that an extension of corporate work 
is needed, and then consulting the clergy and laity 
afterwards. In conclusion his lordship asks, who 
originated the strife? Who fanned the flame of 
contention? Not, he says, the missionaries or their 
friends in this country, but iu the first place the 
present youthful occupant of the see of Colombo, 
who sought to crush them by an iron hand,” and 
in the 1 4 the —— 1 3 y . an 
expression of sympathy for the down - trod mis- 
sionary, without iw word of defence of the just 
rights of the inferior clergy, have sought only to 
extend their own authority, and by their unhappy 
resolutions have indirectly given their sanction to 
of the arbitrary proceedings of one of their own 
J. 


The directors of the London Financial Associa- 
tion have, we see, announced that they are prepared 
to issue debentures secured on land, bearing inte- 
rest at the rate of five per cent, and upwards. In 
addition to the security of the land, which consists 
of the well-known Muswell Hill Estate, comprising 


310 acres, valued when covered at over 1,000/. per 
acre, the prospectus states that an additional 
security consists of the uncalled capital of the 


London Financial Association and their assets, so 


that for the amount of debentures to be issued there 
particulars, we must 


is ample security. For other 


Heligions and Penommntionnl Rews. 
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The Rev. J. P. Gledstone, late of Hornsey, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the Congre- 
ational church at Streatham-hill, and will begin 
is ministry there the first Sunday in October, 

The late Mr. Alexander Johnson, a Stirlin 
merchant, has left over 7,000/. to the missions o 
the United Presbyterian Church, beside other large 
sums to various religious and benevolent institu- 
tions. 

The Rev. E. Parker, Baptist minister, Farsley, 
has accepted the office of president and theological 
tutor of the Baptist College, Manchester, offered to 
him a short time ago, consequent upon the resig- 
nation of the Rev. Professor Dowson. 
THE METROPOLITAN TaBERNACLE.—On Sunday 
evening, in response to the invitation of their 
pastor, the congregation attending this place of 
worship gave up their seats in favour of strangers, 
and long before the service, which commenced at 
six o'clock, there was scarcely standing room, and 
many hundreds were unable to obtain entrance. 
The marry of those present were evidently of 
the working class. The vast congregation joined 
with heartiness in singing. The sermon was 
preached by Mr. C. H. Spurgeon. 
BLACKBURN.—The Congregationalists of Black- 
burn are vigorously prosecuting the work of day- 
school instruction, some 1,300 children being pro- 
vided for in three schools belonging to the con- 
gregation at Chapel-street alone. On Saturday, 
Aug. 11, the foundation-stone of a new schoolroom 
for the accommodation of a populous district of the 
town called Nova Scotia was laid by the Rev. J. M. 
Stott, M.A.; after which a very numerously- 
attended tea and meeting took place at Chapel- 
street, the Revs. A. Foster, J. Clough (Preston), 
J. Douglas, S. R. Antliffe, F. Wagstaff (Birming- 
ham), and M. G. Astbury, taking part in the 
interesting proceedings. The building is expeoted 
to cost about 1, 500l., and contributions to the amount 
of 3671. were placed on the stone. 
DEARTH OF PasTORS IN THE UNITED STATES.— 
A letter from New York says:—‘‘A most dis- 
couraging fact at phones is the scarcity of ministers. 
A large number of the most important Presbyterian 
churches are without pastors, and there seems no 
likelihood of any improvement, as in a good many of 
the churches there is a decrease of students for the 
ministry. Especially is this the case with the 
Reformed Church. The Board of Education of that 
church has now but 3 upon its funds, in 
all stages of preparation. Fourteen of these were 
received during the past year. Twelve have 
raduated at the New Brunswick and two at the 
olland Theological Seminaries. The last 
graduating class of Rutgers College furnished only 
three or four who expect to become ministers, and 
the prospects for the three succeeding colleges are 
not large. With all the inducements of beneficiary 
aid, 2 advantages, increased seminary 
buildings, library and funds, the whole church sup- 
lies to the incoming junior class in the Theological 
minary at New Brunswick, including those who 
may come from Holland - where theological instruc- 
tion is to be temporarily suspended—only about 
half-a-dozen theological students. Entire classes 
have not one man preparing for this work, and this 
from over five hundred churches and over seventy- 
eight thousand communicants !”’ 
VuHItcHURCH.—A Free Christian Church was 
opened last week at Whitchurch. The opening 
service was conducted by the Rev. Baldwin Brown, 
B.A., and the Rev. W. Carey Walters, minister of 
the church. A public meeting in the evening was 
held under the presidency of Mr. Herbert New, of 
Evesham; and was addressed also by the Revs. 
T. W. Mellor, of Crewe; J. Black, of Stockport; 

Mr. George St Clair, of Birmingham; and by the 
Rev. T. Gasquoine, Independent minister, of 
Oswestry, who, in or fo wry | sympathy with the 
church and pastor, said that he should be ashamed 
of himeelf if he could not hold out the right hand 
of fellowship to that congregation, but he wished 
it to be understood, that he was not thereby with- 
drawing his sympathy from any of the other 
churches in the town. In the course of the day a 
bazaar was held in the Corn Exchange, and realised 
over 100/. The church building is pe ain and wood, 
and has been erected at a cost of 5521. The total 
cost, including fittings, has amounted to about 
750/., towards wh nearly 630“. had been 
raised previous to the opening. Accommodation 
is provided for 300 people. The sermon preached 
by the Rev. J. B. Brown in connection with the 
event is described as having been very striking. It 
was founded on Ephesians i, 22, 23, The Church 
which is His body. In the course of his discourse 
Mr. Brown enlarged upon the Church as the means 
of Christ’s manifestation to and the means of His 
action upon the world. He had committed this 
heavenly ministry to them. Were there ignorant 
to be taught, they must teach them ; were there 
sad ones to be cheered, they must cheer them ; 
were there the naked to be clothed, and the 
hungry to be fed, they must tend them; were there 
wrongs to be —— they must endeavour to right 
them. In conclusion, the preacher very earnestly 
and eloquently dwelt upon the forms of Christian 
activity into which the disciples of Christ must 
throw their strength; and especially upon the im- 
portance of making Christian brotherhood a reality 
amongst men. At the close of his sermon, Mr. 
Brown ex his hearty sympathy with that 
new church and its pastor. He said that man 
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it for granted that their tendency must be to lead 


men away from the faith once delivered to the 
saints. For his own part he frankly confeesed that 
he saw nothing so brilliant in the success of the 
various religious organisations as to justify him in 
looking coldly and doubtfully upon new o 
nisation, and he wished them heartily God- in 
their enterprise. Where the Spirit of the Lord 
was there was liberty, and that Spirit would guide 
them into all tru The sum collected was 
24%. 2s, 
Tux SwEDENBORGIAN CONFERENCE held its 
seventieth session last week at the New Jerusalem 
Church, Wretham-road, Soho-hill, Birmin 
This conference was established in 1780 b 
followers of Emanuel Sweden , the celebrated 
philosopher and seer. Since that time the New 
Church has spread slowly and in spite of much 
opposition, until at the present time there are 
sixty-four societies in England large enough to be 
represented at conference, a still larger pumber in 
America, and numerous societies thinly scattered over 
the whole globe. The conference was registered in 
1872 under the Companies’ Acts as a company 
existing for religious purposes, and not for gain ; 
and this was done for the more facile administra- 
tion of its trust funds, churches, schools, and other 
property, valued at about 50,000/. It is a purel 
deliberative assembly, directing and not control- 
ling the churches, and the difficult question of iay 
representation has long ago been settled by this 
conference on the broadest possible basis, whereby 
every adult member of the New Church in 
England has a voice in the selection of one, 
two, or three delegates, according to the size of 
the society represented ; while the ministers sit and 
vote in conference only on sufferance. Moreover, 
the lay element predominates in the proportion of 
three to one. The conference possesses two print- 
ing and tract societies, three missionary institutions, 
a junior missionary society, a number of churches 
and day schools, a college at Islington, distributes 
various funds for building and maintaining churches, 
schools, educating students, aiding weak societies, 
and assisting aged ministers and widows of 
deceased ministers. The Swedenborg Society 
of Bloomsbury-street is also indirectly asso- 
ciated with the conference, although all fol- 
lowers of Swedenborg are not New Churchmen. 
The form of worship used has from the first been 
liturgical, but there are ten separate services pro- 
vided to ensure variety. The business tra 
at the conference at the recent session was princi- 
pally formal. There were twenty-three ministers 
and sixty-seven lay representatives present, who 
were admitted members on signing the conference 
roll, to which is prefixed the declaration of faith, 
stating simply a belief in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the one true God in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the truth of the doctrines contained 
in Swedenborg’s works. The Rev. R. Storry was 
elected president, the Rev. J. Presland, vice- 
resident, and the Rev. E. Whitehead, secretary. 
he Rev. W. Bruce, editor of the Intellectual Re- 
pository was nominated as president for the con- 
ference, to be held at Salford in 1878. The con- 
ference sermon was preached by the Rev. P. 
on Tuesday evening, and on Thurs- 
day evening a soirée and public et 
was held, at which speeches on the tenets o 
the New Church were delivered by some leading 
ministers. It was stated that the church was 
making good progress, and the statistics which 
were imperfect showed, nevertheless, a small in- 
crease in membership. Two of the princi 
subjects debated were religious instruction in day 
schools and the expediency of adopting a rite 
analogous to confirmation, and both were referred 
to special committees to report on next session. 
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Correspondence, 


— 
DRUNKENNESS IN DURHAM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—No part of the published records of the 
evidence taken before the Committee of the House 
of Lords is more interesting than that which gives 
authentic evidence as to the condition of the County 
Palatine. In that county there has been during the 
present decade a growth of drunkenness in an almost 
abnormal ratio, but one which in some degree was 
a reflection of the great material prosperity 
experienced in that period from the enlarged 
demand and production of coal, and from the influx 
of labour into the county. The experience of Dur- 
ham is certainly one of the most curious of that 
which is recorded, and it may be at once stated that 
it is furnished by the chief of the county police, 
Colonel White. For upwards of twenty-five years 
Colonel White has been chief constable of the county 
of Durham, a post which gives him the police over- 
sight over a population of about 600,000. That 
population includes a large number of coal and lead 
miners, of ironworkers, a slight sprinkling of those 
dependent on agriculture, and at the seaboard a 
mixed body dependent on shipping and import and 
export trades. Wages were very high—having 
increased enormously since 1869—the great demand 


men looked coldly upon Free Churches, and too 


for iron having forced up those of the ironworkers, 
| having caused an intense demand for coal, with the 
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result of a very large increase of the wages of 


miners and coke-burners, and of all other classes, 
ip sympathy with, or as a direct result of the effect 
of, a largely-increased demand in the labour market. 
As one of the results of this state of affairs, there 
was avery great increase of drunkeness, and of 
crime generally. 

An Appendix to the report of the Select 
Committee on Intemperance presents the chief 
facts in a tabular form, and some of these 
figures are worth extraction. The period covered 
is from 1869 to 1876, during which time it is esti- 
mated that the population has advanced from 
430,000 to 609,861. At the earlier of these two 
dates the number of licensed houses was 1,152, but 
there has been an increase until, last year, the 
number of licensed houses was 2,064; but some- 
what singularly the convictions of keepers of 
these licensed houses have fallen even more in pro- 
portion, the number of convictions having been 
254 in 1869, and eighty-five in 1876. Whilst the 
population of the county has been increased nearly 
fifty per cent. in the seven years, and the number 
of licensed houses has been nearly doubled, the 
criminality of the county has increased in a 


more alarming ratio. Taking the most serious | 


offences, the number of persons proceeded against 
for acts ot violence has risen from eighty-one in 
1869 to 101 in 1876 ; and the number of indictable 
offences committed has been increased from 259 at 
the former date to 596 at the latter. Of the first-class 
of offences—the more serious—the chief constable 
states that two-thirds are calculated to have arisen 


from drink.” The summary offences connected 


with violence—aggravated assaults on women and 
children, peace-officers, &c.—rose in number from 
3,857 in 1869 to 5,868 in 1874, but have since 
slightly fallen, and of this class the table states 
that one - Ralf may be considered a moderate 
estimate of the proportion caused by drink.“ 
This last class is included in the general 
total of offences summarily determined which 
in 1869 was in number 12,002, and last year 
(though slightly less than in the preceding year) 
had increased to 25,263 convictions—the higher 
number of persons proceeded against having 
increased in the same abnormal ratio. Coming now 
to the drunkenness of the county, we find that the 
ratio of increase has been even greater still. 
In 1869 there were 3,857 proceeded against for 
drunkenness—3,282 males and 370 females. For 
years there was a steady increase, and though this 
increase was checked in 1875, yet last year the 
number proceeded against was more than threefold 
what it was seven years ago. The total has risen 


to 11,871 in 1876; and the proportions of the charges 


against the sexes were not materially altered—the 
number being formed by 10,823 males and 1,048 
females. The proportion of charges against females 
is far above that of many counties, but it is less 
than that of many of the boroughs. , 

This vast increase of drunkenness is not due to 
increased stringency on the part of the police: on 
the contrary, the ‘‘ apprehensions are less frequent 
proportionately now than formerly,” and it is 
ascribed by the chief-constable ‘‘ solely to the high 
wages, and also to the increase in the population.” 
The head of the police for the county of Durham has 
to confess that there has been a larger proportion 
of drurken cases in Durham than in almost any 
other county of late years” ; and he attempts to 
account for it by the sudden influx of numbers of 
workmen of all descriptions, attracted into the 
county by the very high wages and by the want of 
workmen for the number of mines opened, and 


work of all descriptions.” He thinks that the | 


education of the people appears to offer the best 
solution of the problem how to diminish drunken“ 
ness”; but he believes that recent legislation, in 
shortening the hours of sale, and in improving the 
quality of the places of sale, has been productive of 
good ; but the granting of grocers’ licences has 
interfered with the effect by increasing the amount 
of female drunkenness. 

These official conclusions, however, only touch 
the fringe of the question of the cause of the 
drunkenness of Durham and of its cure. It is un- 
questionably true that the large increase of wages 
and the influx of population have contributed to 
that increase of drunkenness ; and the probability 
is that the grocers’ licences have swollen it by 
adding to the amount of female drunkenness : but 

€ other causes. Notable amongst these is 
the condition which a large portion of the colliery 
district has long been in. The houses were old, 
small, inconvenient, and without proper sanitary 
provision, and too often without an efficient water 
supply. Crowded into this collection of huts, 
having an exhausting and to some extent dangerous 


employment, and acquiring large wages, it is 
no wonder that there was an increase of 
drunkenness among the population, for there 
were few places in which the collier could 
spend his little leisure with what he considered 
pleasantness except in the gaudy painted public- 
houses. And in the prosperous times of a year or 
two ago, the possession of a beerhouse was a road 
to independence. Undoubtedly the amount of 
drunkenness in the county is being lessened by the 
dulness of trade, by the fall in the wages of the 
workmen, and by the exodus of some of the work- 
men brought into the county by the high wages. 
But that decrease is also being contributed to by 
the successful attempts to meet the admitted 
want of a better supply vf water, and to remedy 
some of the worst of the evils attendant on the 
system of housing the colliers and their families. 
Unquestionably, one of the chief of the causes of 
the increased drunkenness of Durham is the growth 
of the number of licensed houses. It is a some- 
what singular fact that this growth should be 
accompanied by a diminution of the number of 
convictions ; for those who have had opportunities 
for inspection will scarcely believe that there has 
been much change in the mode in which the public- 
houses have been conducted. It is to this great 
growth of facilities for the sale of drink, coupled 
with the increased purchasing power, that we have 
to look for the reason why there is so much 
drunkenness in Durham; but both causes are aggra- 
vated by the conditions under which the mining 
population has had to live. There is now a stop- 
page of that influx of population, and indeed there is 
an efflux. The wages of the miners have very greatly 
fallen, but there is not an equal fall in the amount 
of convictions for drunkenness, nor an equal fall in 
the drunkenness of which that brought under magis- 
terial ken is only a portion. And at the present 
time, although the magisterial break is put on the 
granting of additional licences, yet others cau be 
gained without their sanction ; a condition of affairs 
which, with the excessive number of licensed 
houses now existent, will prevent any great dimi- 
nution of drunkenness in that county, and which 
must prevent the full effect being felt of the many 
ameliorative influences now being brought into 
play. The root of the question would be reached, 
and the source of the evil dealt with, if Parliament 
would prevent the issue of all additional licences 
for the future, and then await a consensus of 
opinion before dealing with existing interests. 
am, &c., 


J. W. 8. 
August 15, 1877. 
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THE LATE DR. DOUGLASS, OF AMOY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — In the Nonconformist of the week before 
last, there was an announcement of the death of 
the above eminent Presbyterian missionary. A 
few particulars respecting him which reached me 
in a private letter from the Rev. James Sadler, of 
the London Missionary Society, will be interesting 
to all who knew him. Mr. Sadler's letter is dated 
‘‘ Amoy, May 30, 1877.” He says— Would that 
you could drop in here! Tis a hallowed spot. 
We are living, till we can get a house of our own, 
with Dr. Douglass, brother to the principal of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, a grand missionary, 
who thinks nothing too good, or good enough for 
the Lord. On either side of the house is a 
„tod ob,” or big school, as it is called, for 
giving higher education to those who will be 
future schoolmasters and preachers. The students 
are summoned to prayers, classes, &c., by a Chinese 
gong, the sound as solemn, if not so far-reaching 
and perpetual, as the bell of a Buddhist temple. 
While I write, the voice of song—choicest music in 
praise of our Saviour, coming as it does from re- 
deemed Chinese —is going on.” My beloved young 
friend little thought that within two months the 
honoured veteran whom he had thus -g lovingly 
referred to, would be removed from his toilsome 
labours. Mr. Sadler also refers to a conference of 
all the Protestant missionaries in China which had 
just been held in Shanghai, with the view of pro- 
moting greater unity of action, utilising resources, 
getting a fuller acquaintance with native 
habits of thought and feeling, and checking the 
anti-Christian tendency of the press. Dr. 
Douglass was a member of the select committee 
of this conference and one of the two chairmen. 
It is clear, therefore, that he died literally in har- 
ness. Thus another pioneer of the Cross has fallen 
at his post of duty. If it were not for the seeming 
impertinence, I would endeavour to point the 
moral of sach a loss. It appears to me to intensify 
the thrilling appeals of China to the British 


_ — 


Se 
churches. I know of no portion of the world 
where our responsibilities are heavier, and now 
that Dr. Richardson has so clearly demonstrated 
that one of our most costly articles of domestic 
expenditure—spirituous liquors -is not only alto- 
gether unnecessary, but even injurious, if taken 
only in moderation, I cannot escape the con- 
viction that these responsibilities ought to be 
fearlessly faced. The speciality of our obligation 
in reference to China lies in the fact that one of our 
greatest national sins is associated with that empire. 
The opium scandal demands removal, and awaits 
atonement. Probably, at present, the Dr. and 
Cr. account between us stands annually somewhat 
thus :—Dr. : To ten thousand Chinese slain annualiy 
by Opium. Cr.: By ten Chinese saved annually 
by Christian missionaries, This is an awful record 
respecting the elect country of the world. 


CIVIL MARRIAGES, 
Te the Hditor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, — There is hardly any necessity for defending 
Major Graham’s condemnation of any clergyman of 
the Established Church telling his parishioners, 
married according to the law of the land, that they 
are not properly married. 

The set of public opinion is decidedly against the 


clericals, and hence, probably, their anger. The 


following returns of the numbers of marriages 
celebrated from the time of the passing of the 
Marriage Act in 1837 or 8 to the year 1855 show a 
steady increase in the number of marriages out of 
Established Churches :— 
NU MBER OF MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


In years ending 8 


* 1841 114,448 8,084 | 122,482 1-15 
In years ending ) 

Dec. 81, 1841 114,371 8,125 | 122,496 1-15 

5 1843 113,637 10,181 | 128,818 1-12 

iy 1844 120,009 12,240 132,249 1-11 

50 1845 129,515 14,228 | 143,743 1-10 

9° 1846 130,509 16,155 145,664 1-9 

9 1847 120,876 14,069 | 186,845 1-9 

” 1848 121,469 16,761 | 188,290 1-8 

50 1850 130,958 21,775 | 163,744 1-7 

” 1851 130,958 28.248 | 164,206 1-6 

50 1852 133.882 24,000 158,789 1-6 

70 1853 158.052 26,478 164,620 1-6 

55 1854 184,109 25,618 | 169,727 1-5 


The form of the registrar's annual return is 
altered after the year 1855, so that I cannot further 
continue the tabular form year by year. But in his 
thirty-sixth Annual Report he makes the following 
statement from abstracts of 1873 :— 


Forms of marriage.—The marriages according to the 
rites of the Church of England, twenty-five years ago, 
were 123,182, or 87 per cent, of the total In 
1873 they were 154,581, or 75 per cent. This . 
as has been pointed out in previous reports, is chiefly 
accounted for by the increasing number of marriages 
without religious ceremony at Superintendent — 
trars’ Offices, The number of marriages at these o 
in 1849 was 5,558, or 4 per cent. of the total marriages, 
whereas in 1878 it had increased to 21,178, or 10 — 
cent. The marriages not according to the rites of the 
Establishment in 1849 were 18,701, or 18 per cent.; in 
1873 they had increased to 51,034, or 25 per cent, 


Yours truly, 
18th August, 1877. O. T. 


A FIREMAN’S FESTIVAL. 
(From a Travelling Correspondent, ) 

English travellers who visited the bright and 
handsome little city of Stuttgardt on the 11th of 
August, might momentarily suppose that the Stutt- 
garders were more than usually hospitable and affec- 
tionate. For the first thing which met the eye on 
entering the imposing railway-station, which is one 
of the adornments of the city, was the inscription, 
„Willkommen, liebe güste, — i. e., Welcome, 
dear guests. Soon, however, other unwonted 
signs of welcome were visible, for streamers were 
being run up and green wreaths displayed, and 
there was an air of expectancy about the many 
lookers-on which indicated something more than 
the coming of ordinary visitors. Inquiry elicited 
the fact that the ‘‘ Fireworkers’ Festival” was to 
commence that day, and last four days. The term 
% fireworker” was somewhat enigmatical, and 


suggested the idea of such a competition in the 


pyrotechnic art as might take place at the Crystal 
or Alexandra Palaces. It proved, however, that 
the fireworker was the—at times—all-important 
public functionary the fireman ; and this was to be 
a great gathering, not of the firemen of Stuttgard t 
alone, or of Germany alone ; but firemen from such 
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great in several respects. It contained, I was told, 
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distant places as Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland 
were to take part in the proceedings. The cele- 
bration is held but once in five years in the chief 
German cities, and this was the first time that 
Stuttgardt had acted as host. Those who have 
visited America know with what energy and 
ardour the arrangements for extinguishing fires are 
made and carried out, and, judging from the 
appearances presented at this festival, fire is an 
enemy which is met in the same spirit in Germany ; 
where, I was told, most of the brigades represented 
on the occasion are volunteers. 

A published programme—quite alittle pamphlet, 
with a pretty emblematical title-page—set forth, 
with due German completeness and precision, all 
that was to be done throughout the festival, with 
the who, and the when, and the where; ending with 
a list of establishments where hungry firemen 
could dine, and, in some cases, as cheaply as at 
ninepence, and even sixpence, a-head. As for 
Stuttgardt, it was en féte before the arrival of a 
single brigade ; long streamers, with the Wurtem- 
burg colours, being suspended from the houses in 
nearly every street ; and in certain places festoons 
and wreaths and special decorations giving the 
appearance so much more readily assumed in a con- 
tinental than an-English city. | 

The afternoon of the first day was devoted to 
the reception of the guests, who arrived at the rail- 
way station by successive trains, several of 
them with their bands of music, and the station 
was for many hours alive with men in varied 
costumes, receiving the requisite tickets of 
admission, making multiform inquiries, and 
being supplied with the requisite directions. There 
were also numerous other travellers, coming in to 
see the expected sights, while the boys of Stutt- 
gardt, with yellow paper helmets on their heads, 
mustered in great force, and were proud to carry 
a fireman’s bag, and still more his helmet, as he 
made his way to his appointed quarters. In the 
evening there was a concert in the town-garden, 
which was illuminated for the occasion. This was 
limited to firemen exclusively ; but the general 
public assembled in large numbers outside, to see 
the firemen come and go, as well as listen to the 
music, 

The next day was the great day of the festival, 
and it will surprise no one acquainted with the 
continent to learn that it was Sunday. The shops 
were closed, and everybody seemed to be in the 
streets, for the enjoyment of a holiday; while the 
provincials poured in from surrounding places in 
crowds, and added to the variety of costumes 
which were to be seen throughout the city. These 
brown and tawny looking peasants, with their 
rough queer clothes and antique ways, looked as 
though they had walked out of the picture books 
with which we had become familiar in our young 
days in England. a 

Directly after breakfast there was a hurrying to 
and fro of firemen making their way to the several 
places of rendezvous, from which they were to fall 
in to the procession. The formation and starting 
of this procession was a feat which required much 
time for its accomplishment ; but the sight of the 
masses of helmeted men filling the avenues and 
streets, with the sounds of music and the general 
animation which prevailed, combined with the 
bright sunshine of a perfect summer morning, pre- 
vented anything like tediousness. Presently the 
firing of guns, kept up with great pertinacity, 
indicated that the great procession had commenced 
its march, headed by a few horse-soldiers, on 
weedy-looking steeds, I say great, because it was 


some six thousand firemen; it occupied I cannot 
tell what length of streets; and it was quite an 
bour in passing a single point. The men 
marched, some four, others five abreast. The 
German brigades came first, then the Hungarian, 
Swiss, and others from a distance; the Wurtem- 
bergers coming last, and this procession closing 
with the great display made by the Stuttgardt fire- 
engines, fire-escapes, and all sorts of appliances for 
extinguishing fires and preserving life. Each 
section was headed by its band—if it had one, as 
many had—and by its officers, some of them smart 
and military-looking men, others  spectacled, 
elderly, and slightly slouching, as though they had 
just left the counter or the professor’s chair. The 
men were of all sorts and sizes, as those of our 
volunteer regiments usually are, and they marched 
somewhat loosely, and with a jovial, rather than a 
military air; but, as may be supposed, they had a 
far more military look than any body of English 
firemen would have. In fact, while many of our 
firemen have been sailors, most, if not all, those of 


to the soldiers’ drill. What most struck a close 
observer was the muscular strength, the intelli- 
gence, and the thoroughness which characterised 
the appearance of most of the men. These men 
could, no doubt, put out fires and save lives, but 
they could evidently do a great deal more; and 
their looks alone indicated the existence of that 
strength, both physical and moral, the full force 
of which was felt by France in the greatest war of 
recent years, 

The costumes of the men were very varied, some 
being smartly, and others usefully rather than 
smartly attired. All wore helmets, and, as most of 
them were of brass, and some of them were plumed, 
the appearance which the procession presented, 
wherever it could be segn for a good length, was 
very striking, especially in the strong sunlight. 
When, finally, the procession halted in the old 
market-place it looked like a sea of glittering brass. 
The day before had been market-day, and the same 
space had been filled with such a display of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables as one seldom sees; to-day 
the contrast which it presented was as great as 
could be imagined. | 


The behaviour of the people was admirable, 
there being no crowding or pushing, so that women 
and children, perched on chairs and benches, could 
see with ease, and without danger. When the pro. 
cession on Lord Mayor’s Day in London has passed, 
it is always followed by what has been wittily 
called a regiment of Her Majesty’s black-guards, 
who bonnet decent men and rob them of their 
watches and handkerchiefs. Here it was as easy to 
move about at the tail of the procession as any- 
where else. 

In the afternoon, an address of welcome was pre- 
sented to the firemen, in one of the public halls, 
by Dr. Von Hach, the burgomaster or mayor of 
the city. and in the evening there was a banquet 
to the officers, as I suppose, for the men were 
swarming about the streets in large numbers. The 
festival appeared, in fact, to have reached its cul- 
minating point, and in the evening numbers left 
the city, and the railway-station was a scene of 
continued uproar of a mild kind. I was curious to 
see how the day’s proceedings would end; for I 
knew howthey would have ended in the case of many 
in England. Well, the beerhouses were certainly 
very fullin the evening, and did not present an 
agreeable sight. There could also be occasionally 
seen in the streets a fireman or a rural in a de- 
cidedly beery state; but, on the whole, the good 
order and sobriety of the people were very striking, 
and you could go about anywhere without fear of 
consequences. 

The next day the serious business of the festival 
commenced, in the shape of a series of experiments, 
to test the capabilities of the several fire-engines. 
These lasted for two days, and were carried on in 
the most systematic manner. Three tests were 
applied in each case— volume, distance, height. For 
the first, the water was directed into a sort of drum 
suspended in the air, the water falling through a 
hose into a measuring tub below. To test the 
height to which water could be raised, the hose 


was strapped to a measuring rod going up to the 


very top of the tall tower of the picturesque Stiffe 
Churche. Of course, there was a crowd of on- 
lookers all day long; the windows, the housetops, 
and the church tower being filled with evidently 
intensely interested epectators. Whenever an 
engine particularly distinguished itself, there was 
a burst of applause, and the snorting and tbump- 
ing of the steam fir >-engines, with sparks and flames 
at times rushing from the chimneys, occasioned 
great excitement. . But the greatest fun was when 
the distance test was applied ; for as nobody knew 
exactly to what quarter the hose would be directed, 
and the distance to which the water was thrown 
was sometimes surprisingly great, the sudden 
scattering of the crowd had a ludicrous effect—at 
any rate for those who were content to view the 
sport at a safe distance. 

One other item in the programme has yet to be 
mentioned, and that was an exhibition of all the 
apparatus belonging to the fireman's art. Of course, 
it was as complete as German intelligence and in- 
dustry could make it, and it was surprising to see 
how extensive the collection was. There were 
engines of all sorts—from the imposing-looking 
steam-engine down to small affairs that a servant- 
girl could work in a country house. I saw one from 
America ; but I think none from England. There 
were fire-escapes and other contrivances for safety ; 
‘buckets and hose of the most varied descriptions ; 
lamps, fire - gongs, and electrical apparatus; 
musical instruments for the bands, with pattern 
uniforms, helmets, and ornaments. There was a 


Germany must, of necessity, have been subjected 


model of a house on fire, with firemen 


and escape men engaged in their several 


avocations ; and, finally, there were photographic 

views of buildings and of machinery which no 

amount of cleverness could bring into an exhibition 

at Stattgardt. It was a very creditable, and also 
a very suggestive display. Indeed, the conception 
and the proceedings of the festival, so far as I had 

the means of judging, were of a gratifying cha- 

racter. I had got sick of the mummeries of priests 

in cathedrals andchurches, The sight of the ever- 
present soldier and of the great barracks in almost 
every German town I had visited, had become 

almost painful, and it was not possible to travel 
through even now peaceful fields without recalling 
the terrible scenes of bloodshed which some of them 
had witnessed but seven years ago. Here, how- 
ever, were German energy, acumen, and organisa- 
tion employed, not to destroy, but to preserve, life 
and property. Heroism and patriotism were com- 
bined in a wholly good and harmless cause, and I 
could not but wish that in this and other channels 
of an equally innocuous kind, there might flow that 
power and intelligence which now sustain the 
vast military organisation, which is at once the 
boast and the bane of the great German Empire. 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 


In our number of last week there was announced 
the death of a clergyman of the Established Church 
for whom most of our readers will have entertained 
an unusual esteem. A Churchman of Churchmen 
for nearly the whole of his life, the late Chris- 
topher Nevile was, in his long career, a 
very exemplary clergyman, but not altogether of 
the ordinary type. Having seen something of him 
during some years after he resigned his livings, we 
should say that he was, very peculiarly, a man open 
to the reception of every new truth that was 
presented to him, but not a man who 
would originate the idea of a new truth. 
His intellectual constitution was open and 
frank ; his moral constitution almost perfect ; 
and he had that moral courage which always 
accompanies intellectual frankness. Mr. Nevile 
was always, apparently, a man in advance of his 
rank. He was one of those men to whom Lord 
Macaulay’s magnificent simile applies—a moun- 
tain man, who saw the truth as the sun arises, 
but only when the sun arose, Let whatever 
was true be presented before his frank and 
courageous intellect, and it was at once acknow- 
ledged to be true. Had he not been edu- 
cated as a clergyman, and therefore shut out, 
for so many years, from the actual knowledge of 
truth beyond his own sphere, he would long ago, 
we believe, have been a Radical reformer. As it 
was, he had in him, all through his life, the root of 
Radicalism. As early as 1838 we find him writing 
with sympathy on the new Poor-law, which, at that 
time, had to be defended against a worse Poor- 
law ; in 1839 he undertook a review of Dr. New- 
man’s lectures on Romanism, written with a pecu- 
liarly direct and somewhat prophetic purpose. His 
wide sympathies engaged him in every national 
question. Hence, in 1842, he wrote a letter 
on the new tariff, addressed, we believe, to 
Sir Robert Peel; while, in 1846, his Radi- 
calism was sufficiently shown by his pamphlet 
„C Corn and Currency,” in which he showed much 
learning. Then we find him in 1848 discussing 
tenant rights, in favour of the tenants, although he 
himself was a landlord. 

From this time Mr. Nevile seems to have paid 
especial attention to ecclesiastical questions. Long 
before the discussions of the bicentenary year of 
1862, he had, in 1856, written a vigorous pamph- 
let in favour of the repeal of the Act of Uni- 
formity. This was, we think, his first ecclesiastical 
advance. Then came the discussion on the revi- 
sion of the Liturgy, which he first treated in a 
letter to the Archbishop of York in 1860, followed 
by another lettcr to Lord Ebury, in the next year, 
on the present state of the Church. Looking 
through these, as well as subsequent pamphlets of 
Mr. Nevile, written about this time, we are struck 
with a characteristic which does not often 
pertain to pamphlet literature. They are, in his 
own style, vigorous and pointed assertions of 
truth that always will be tiuth. As far as he 
saw he wrote, and wrote vigorously. It was 
impossible for him to have cone other - 
wise. In 1862 he appeared upon the plat- 
form of the Liberation Society, at the 
Conférence of that year. He was very 
heartily —more than heartily — received, but 
then, as he frankly said, he had not, and could not, 
become a Liberationist. That stage of thought, as 


well as of action, soon, however came. There 
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are four publications within our knowledge which 
represent his stages of decision in regard to the 
relations of the State to the Church. In 1862 he 
was a Church reformer ; in 1864 he was a Libera- 
tionist. The interval is marked by a Letter to 
Mr. Gladstone in 1862, which passed through two 
editions ; his letter to the Stamford Mercury on 
the ‘‘Established Church and the Liberation 
Society,” which passed through nine editions ; 
his letter to Mr. Samuel Morley on Religion 


and Politics’; and another letter to the 
late Mr. Charles Robertson on Political 
Nonconformity.” In the last of these Mr. Nevile 


wrote that he could trace the principles of the 
Liberation Society in publications which he wrote 
before that society was formed, and added that he 
owed his ultimate convictions to the pages of the 
Nonconformist. 

Our friend, as will have been already seen, was 
a man of sensitive conscience and broad sympathies. 
Those sympathies were, in fact, broader than we 
have indicated. His letters to the Tim-s, a few 
years ago, on small cottages showed his anxiety to 
do his duty as a landlord, and, above all, we have 
as witness the resigvation in 1862 of his two livings 
of Wickenby and Thorney, worth not less than 
800l. a year—after which resignatic n he retired into 
the position of a country gentleman, 

Those who knew Mr. Nevile personally, could 
appreciate his fine personal feelings, his width of 
sympathy, his vigour of thought and expression. 
Whatever he thought he said, and sometimes with 
no little emphasis, and often with uo few words. 
He was a man who, all through life, was, as we 
latterly found him, himself; and, being a good 
man, it was best that he should be so, with all his 
virtues and all his peculiarities. 


THE WAR. 
NORTH AND SOUTH OF THE BALKANS, 


After the great uncertainties of the past few 


days, says the Daily News of Monday, posi- 
tive information contained in the instructive 


telegram which our special correspondent lately 
at Plevna sends from Studeni, now the head- 
quarters both of the Army and the Emperor of 
Russia, is especially welcome. Most of the intelli- 
gence of the last ten days, if exaggerated or doubt- 
ful rumours are entitled to be so designated, has 
come from the Turkish side. Our correspondent 
found the Emperor in excellent health and spirits, 
and states that the reports circulated of his illness 
and despondency were as baseless as the story of 
his flight across the Danube to Fratesti. Rein- 
forcements, consisting of admirable troops, were 
arriving, being reviewed by the Emperor, and sent 
on to their various stations. The one thing thought 
of at Studeni is the next attack on Plevna, to be 
made when the whole of the Imperial Guard has 
arrived, a fortnight or three weeks hence. The 
terrible fate which, if we may believe all that is 
telegraphed from Turkish sources, hangs over the 
Russian Army in the descent of Suleiman Pasha 
from the Balkans and his union with either 
Mehemet Ali or Osman Pasha, has not impressed 
the Russian staffso much as it has some of our own 
public instructors. General Radetski, commanding 
the 8th Army Corps, is guarding Tirnova and its 
approaches, and confidence appears to be placed 
in his ability to hold his position, at least until rein- 
forcements arrive, should they be wanted. No 
such movements as those ascribed to Suleiman 
Pasha in the Turkish telegrams of the last few days 
could be made without the knowledge of the 
Russians, who, notwithstending, devote their 
chief attention to Osman Pasha and his army. 
It is well known that the Russians are not 
forcing on hostilities just now. They would rather 
wait until the whole of the Imperial Guard has 
arrived before advancing from their present posi- 
tions, There are, however, our correspondent 
remarks, indications that Osman Pasha will him- 
self take the offensive. He is being made very 
uncomfortable at Plevna, and the Russian forepost 
work, assigned to the four rifle battalions which 
our correspondent saw arrive at Studeni, promises 
to become severe before the time appointed for 
serious operations. The Russian position before 
Plevna is strongly entrenched and armed with 
artillery. The Turks at Plevna are making 
cavalry reconnaiesances in various directions. They 
find their convoys of provisions and ammunition 
captured in their rear. An independent Russian 
cavalry expedition, consisting of the 4th Division, 
has been sent to cut off the communications of 
Osman Pasha’s army with Sophia by the easiest 
and most important route. Of course such an 
expedition has its risks, but three thousand cavalry 
with two batteries of horse artillery ought to be 
able to take care of themselves ; and in the event 
of a defeat of Osman Pasha and the retreat of his 
army, they would do much to contribute to the 
decisiveness of the event. Our correspondent 
reports that the weather is again favourable for 


operations, and that the recent rains have not | 


materially affected the health of the troops. He 
makes the important statement that the Russian 
staff calculate that not fewer than 180,000 men are 
now actually on their way from Russia to reinforce 
the army in Bulgaria. me of these are passing 
through Roumania, others have still many hun- 
dred miles to travel. The arrival of the Imperial 
and Grenadier Guards, however, will be the 
signal for che resumption of offensive operations. 
The Turkish movements immediately north of the 
Balkan passes probably have less importance than 
has been attached to them. When we have to 
record day after day that some portion or other 
of Suleiman Pasha’s army is taking positions from 
the enemy south of the Balkans—a sign that the 
Russians have not been so completely expelled from 
Roumelia as has been repo ; when we read in 
Turkish telegrams that only on Friday last Djemil 
Pasha started on an expedition to relieve the Mus- 
sulmans besieged at Hamidler ; and when, further, 
we are told, in an official despatch from Suleiman 
Pasha himself, that as lately as Thursday he sent 
out an expedition to reconncitre, and that within 
four hours’ march of Hainkoi 2,000 Russians were 
found in an entrenched position too strong to be 
forced, it is difficult not to believe that some of the 
accounts of the Turkish advance with which the 
public has lately been favoured were not so much 
history as sanguine anticipations of a desired. 
success. General Gourko, who has gone to Bucha- 
rest to meet the division of the Guards of which he 
is the commander, has stated there that in his judg- 
ment the Russian positions from the Danube to the 
Shipka Pass are so strong that the Turks will not 
venture to attack them. Of course, in this he may 
be mistaken ; but he is an officer distinguished for 
his services, and his opinion is deserving of notice. 
On the eastern side of the European theatre of war 
the Turks are showing some activity, and General 
Zimmermann’s corps is about to be attacked in the 
Dobrudscha. Our correspondent at Studeni states 
that he will be reinforced, as if important work was 
likely to be assigned to him. 

A Russian Agency telegram, dated Bucharest, 
says that the Russians are in the occupation of 
Kustendje. Another, dated Tirnova, states that 
their army have strong positions on the whole line 
to Shipka, that it is intended to reduce Plevna 
without having recourse to fighting, and that 
Osman Pasha’s army is beginning to lack provi- 
sions. 

Another Bucharest telegram states that the Rus- 
sian army before Plevna amounts to 80,000, and 
that Osman Pasha’s communications with Sophia 
have been cut off. 


The Times of Monday says :—‘‘The latest news 
from the seat of war in Europe announces, from a 
trustworthy source, that an important engagement 
has been fought at Kezanlik, in which the Russians 
have been defeated. Kezanlik lies within the spurs 
of the Balkans, on the road that leads from Adria- 
nople, by Eski Saghra, to Tirnova, and a defeat of 
the Russians at this point warrants the belief that 
the Shipka Pass over the mountains must, unless 
unexpected incidents occur, speedily fall into 
Turkish possession. Should this be the case, the 
Russian troops south of the Danube, between the 
Vid and the Lom, will be shut into a triangle, 
menaced on the west by Osman Pasha at Plevna, 
on the east by Mehemet Ali near Shumla, and by 
Suleiman Pasha, whose force must have supplied 
the soldiery that fought at Kezanlik, on the south. 
In this position, unless they quickly receive rein- 
forcements which may enable them speedily to 
resume the offensive, they must suffer much from 
difficulty of supplies, and lose considerable numbers 
from the sickness which has already made bavoc in 
their muster-rolls. Nor can the arrival of the much- 
needed reinforcements be expected at an early date. 
The corps of the guards has been called up from 
St. Petersburg, and the young guard is moving 
from Warsaw, but these can hardly be concen- 
trated on the Danube before the latter part of 
September. The troops of General Zimmerman 
began to move from the Dobrudscha with the object 
of crossing the Danube at Braila, passing by rail 
through Bucharest, and again recrossing the river at 


Sistova or Pyrgos in order to strengthen the armies 


of the Grand Duke Nicholas and the Cesarewitch ; 
but before this movement could be carried out it 
has perforce been suspended. Hardly bad a strong 
division —— through Bucharest before the 
Turks, acting with unwonted vigour—as is said, at 
the instigation of Hobart Pasha—larded a force on 


the sea coast, and, by threatening the positions 


which the Russians had fortitied at Tchernavoda 
and Kustendje, detained the bulk of Zimmerman’s 
force in the unhealthy plains that lie to the south 
of the Lower Danube, The Russian right wing 
has, indeed, been prolonged towards the west 
by the passage of the whole Roumanian arm 

across the river in the vicinity of Nikopol, whic 

is now garrisoned by one portion of the troops of 
Prince Charles, while the remainder have been 
sent to reinforce the Russian force in front of 
Plevna. If, as our telegrams state, an attempt is 
to be made to reduce this place without fighting, 
possibly the Roumanian detachment from Nikopol 
may be employed to endeavour to turn the Turkish 
works by a flanking movement up the valley of 
the Vid. Here Osman Pasha must have still be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 men, and has over against 
him the remains of the 9th Russian Corps, lately 
commanded by General Krudener, which can hardly 
muster more than 15,000 men. 


Here are also 


To these 44,000 men have been added about 20,000 
Roumanians. The numerical superiority of the in- 
vaders is, therefore, in this direction great, though 
it can hardly muster the 80,000 men at which 
to-day’s telegrams estimate it. It is more than 
compensated for by the strong field works which 
the Turkish soldiers have thrown up, and from 
which Osman, with atruly Fabian strategy, ap- 
pears determined not to be tempted, —2 2 
standing the reports that his army is beginning to 
lack provisions and that his communications with 
Sophia have been cut off. The Russian left wing, 
under the command of the Cesarewitch, whose 
headquarters are reported to be at Biela, consiste of 
the 12th and 13th Corps, and musters probably 
about 70,000 men, It occupies positions along the 
Jantra, with its outposts beyond that river, and 
shows a front on the north against the troops of 
Ahmet Eyoub Pasha, which are based on Rust- 
chuk, and further southwards against those of 
Mehemet Ali, which rest on Shumla. The centre 
of the Russian army in Bulgaria is under the im- 
mediate command of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
whose headquarters appear now to be at Gurno, It 
is probably intended to be ready to support either 
wing in the event of its being subjected to a hostile 
attack. This force consists of one division of the 
11th Corps, one division of the 8th Corps, and the 
whole of the ith Corps. Unless sickness has been 
very rife, it may be calculated at 70,000 men. 


THE WAR IN ARMENIA, 


While the Russians in Europe appear to be rest- 
ing on their arms, their comrades in Asia seem to 
have the prospect of not being allowed to do so. A 
sudden vigour seems to have 1 imparted to the 
Turkish councils. A court-martial has been ordered 
to assemble for the trial of Hussein Sabri’ P 
the late commander of Ardahan, and of Faik Pasha, 
commander of the Van division. The Turkish 
cavalry has evidently been reconnoitring with a 
view to some offensive movement on the part of the 
Ottoman army. The — — received by tele- 
gram that an invasion of Russian territory is in- 
tended may be accordingly regarded as veracious. 
The centre of the Russian army, lying in three 
camps at Golevran, Kuruckdara, and the ruins of 
Ani, about thirty miles east of Kars, has received 
a reinforcement of about 15,000 men. It now con- 
sists of sixty-eight battalions, sixteen batteries, 
and more that 8,000 horses. Yet its does 
not seem to overawe the Turkish leader, who has 
attacked with his i lar cavalry the outposts in 
front of Ani. That the Russians are uneasy in this 
direction seems probable from the intelligence that 
we — of a report that General Loris Melikoff 
has been superseded by General Mixsky. It augurs 
badly for the success of an army when its generals 
are superseded in the field. Further south Ismail 
Pasha was some days ago reported to be within a 
short distance of Bayazid, and in this direction 
also the Turkish ‘horsemen appear to have fallen 
upon the enemy’s outposts in front of Igdir. Such 
information tends to strengthen the that the 
Ottoman troops in Asia are about to make some 
forward movement, and we may within a few da 
look for intelligence of stirring incidents on the 
frontier of Armenia. 


MR, GLADSTONE ON THE WAR. : 


Mr. Gladstone having been asked by a — 
dent to let bis voice heard on the atrocities 
charged to the Russians, as he had formerly done 
with respect to those alleged against the Turks, the 
right hon. gentleman replied, under date August 
10, as follows :—‘‘ Sir,—I feel that your letter is 
coneeived in the spirit of justice as well as of 
humanity. We have in these cases to ascertain, 
first, that the events have really occurred ; and, 
secondly, who were the doers, The le of this 
country remained quiet last year a the Bul- 
garian atrocities until both were ascertained. This 
is not, so far as I know, the case at present. The 
shameless, wholesale lying of the Turkish Govern- 
ment deprives its allegations of all claim to value. 
There is, however, 1 think, evidence e of 
many cruel and horvible deeds. I myself should 
be most thankful to anyone who would give me 
the means of judging whether they were due to 
Russians or to Bulgarians.” 

On Saturday the members of the Salford and 
Over Darwen Liberal Associations, to the number 
of between three and four tho visited Hawar- 
den. At four o’clock the excursionists assembled 
iu front of the castle in expectation of hearing Mr. 
Gladstone, and on the right hon. gentleman making 


his appearance, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone, he 
was greeted with enthusiastic cheers. to 
a vote of thanks for throwing open his park to the 


excursionists, Mr. Gladstone spoke of the autumn 
agitation of last year as an expression of the calm 
and sober idgment of the people of this count 

upon the mastern Question, and dwelt emphati- 
cally on the necessity of keeping a vigilant watch 
over the Government lest they should yet betray the 
country into war on behalf of the most abominable 
Government in Europe. The dahger was that 
right-minded members of the Cabinet might be led 
astray by those who were not so right-minded. He 
hoped we might have a quist autumn, but should 
occasion require, the agitation of last year would 


be renewed in order to prevent our * 


into war. His one word of advice 
„ vigilance.” 
MIDHAT PASHA ON THE SITUATION. 
A writer on the Paris Tempe has had an inter - 


the relics of the 32nd Division of the 11th Corps, | view with Midhat Pasha, who told him that he 


mustering probably 9,000 men, 
4th Corps, which may be estimated 


d those of the intended staying in Paris for a fortnight. The ex- 
a at 20,000 men. Grand Vizier said he anticipated that the war 
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would be brought to a close by diplomatic interven- 
tion, perhaps towards the of the autumn or in 
the course of the winter. He dwelt upon the ex- 
cellent positions and arrangements of the Turkish 
armies, whose tactics ought to lean towards the 
defensive, in order to prolong the war. Midhat 
Pasha further expressed a hope that Europe, which 
suffered from the war, would not long tolerate a 
state of things which all, including the belligerents, 
were interested in bringing to a close. 

® In a letter to the Débats, Midhat Pasha repeats 
his disclaither of any official or confidential mission 
from the Sultan. In expressing his ideas on the 
war—su by his country with so much 
patriotism—on the great European interests at 
stake, on the means of terminating the conflict, and 
on the rale appertaining to omg Nap diplomacy, he 
needs, he says, no mission, for the pain of expatria- 
tion at this supreme moment for his country’s fate 
would be too cruel if he did not plead ite cause 
amid the many sympathisers he finds around him. 
His sentiments may accord with those of the 
Government, but they are especially the expression 
of the public opinion formed and developed in 
Turkey by late events. The Turks now ask only 
to ptactise internal liberty, to establish political 
ed uality, to reform substantially their administra- 
tion. If victorious, as they already are, and de- 
serve to be, seeing their bravery, patriotism, and 
the justice of their cause, they will use victory only 
**to conclude an honourable peace, and to inaugu- 
rate a new era, under the e of a Sovereign, 
who, after giving his people liberty, now gives them 
glory. To a war of extermination and conquest they 
will reply by a defensive war d outrance : and the 
only peace they reject is a false peace which would 
strengthen Russia’s political and strategic position 
towards Turkey, and open to her, in a future 
more of less near, the road to Constantinople.” 
Midhat Pasha, it is said, will pass the autumn in 
Scotland. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


A Blue Book of 156 pages, and containing 180 
tlespatches relating to Turkish affairs, has been 
issued. The despatches extend over a period 

froth May 14 to June 30, and tefer to a 
variety of topics. One of the longest documents 
is a despatch from Mr. Layard to the Earl of Derby 
bearing date May 30. After referring to the fact 
that the first en ents of the war had resulted 
less favourabl the Russian arms than had been 
anticipated, Mr. Layard remarks that Turkey 
might, in her despair, have recourse to measures 
to injure and embarrass Russia. Mr. Layard 
continues :— 


It Russia's real object is, as she asserts, the improve- 
ment of the Christian populations, she has surely now 
the means of obtaining a satisfactory gtiarantee for it. 
The Turkish Government, it must be admitted, has 
already done a good deal in the direction puinted out 
by the Powers at the conferensos and in the Protocol of 
London. It is prepared to do more, and would do 
more if the war waged against Turkey by Russia per- 
mitted it, The lesson which the Porte has received his, 
no doubt, made it see the absolute necessity of comply- 
ing with the demands of Burope, without even the 

terial gtiarantee which Russia may require. It must 
not, however, be inferred that the Porte will be so 
easily induced to make even Were it in extreme 

ril. There are some Turkish statesmen who see the 
} rs which threaten their country, and who would 
feel the absolute necessity of bringing the war to an end 
almost at any sacrifice. While Russia might desire to 
exact much, no Turkish Ministers could accept very 
hard or humiliating conditions without risking their 
own lives and even that of the Sultan, and with- 
out exposing the Christian populations to a massacre. 
I may be excused for pointing out the dangers to 
land of a prolongation of the war, and of acomplete 
ubjugation of a large part of the empire by Russia. 
Should Russia desire to annex at this time any of the 
European provincesof Turkey, European Ben would 
1 be called into play, and she would be prevented 
rom carrying out her intentions, The influence, how- 
ever, which she would inevitably establish over these 
populations would be almost tantamount to absolute 
„and would enable her to annex them, sooner 
or later, when she could do so with impunity; but as 
s the acquisition by her of territory in Asia 
Minor the case is different. The interests of England 
would then be alone concerned. It would probably 
signify little to the rest of Europe whether Russia 
retained Armenia or not. But England has to consider 
the effect of the annexation to Russia of this important 
province upon the British possessions in India. Russia 
would then command the whole of Asia Minor and 
the t valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, which 
would inevitably fall into her hands in the course of 
time. Persia, moreover, would be placed entirely at 
her mercy. The suspicion that Ruasia has already 
made secret offers to Persia to assist her in acquirin 
the province of Bagdad in exchange for Ghilan an 
Mazanderan may be unfounded ; but the fact that it 
exists, and has been entertained by perso s not gene- 
rally {ll-informed, proves that this conside tion is one 
not to be altogether lost sight of. In mos. cases when 
the evident interests of two parties are concerned iu 
effecting an exchange, the exchange is sooner or later 
off . The desire of Persia to the province 
of Bagdad and the holy shrines of their prophete and 
martyrs is of very arcient date, and is shared by the 
whole Persian nation. On the other hand, the posses- 
sion of the entire coast of the Caspian Sea and the direct 


road thro a rich and well-inhabited country to 
Herat and Afghanistan, and ultimately to India, is a 
matter of political importance to Russia. Such 


g the case, there is every reason to believe that 
when Persia finds that the Turkish Empire is threatened 
with dismemberment her own interests will get the 
better of any sympathy for it founded upon community 


of faith, and that, completely under the control of 


Russia, she will not be indisposed to agree to an 


gement which would be acceptable to the io 
asg and to the ambition of the N 


The possession by Persia of tbe province of Bagdad 
would be, as far as England is concerned, its possession 
by Russia. It must not be forgotten that the possession 
of Armenia by Russia as regards any designs that she 
may have upon India, supposing her to entertain them, 
would be very different from that of any part of Turkestan 
or Central Asia, In Armenia and the north of Persia, she 
would have a hardy and abundant population, affording 
her excellent materials for a lorge army, ready at any 
time to advance upon our Indian frontier, and resting 
upon a convenient and sure base of operations, in direct 
communication, by the Caspian Sea, and by Batoum, 
with the heart of the Russian Empire. The moral 
effect of the conquest of Armenia and the annexation 
of Ghilan and Mazanderan by Russia upon our Maho- 
medan subjects and upon the populations of Central 
Asia canuot be overlooked by a state:man who attaches 
2 re the retention of India as part of the British 

mpire. 

The following despatch from Lord A. Loftus to 
the Earl of Derby, dated May 31, is also given in 
the Blue Book :— 


My Lord,—I called to-day at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs to take leave of Prince Gortscbakoff previous to 
bis departure with the Emperor to the headquarters of 
the southern army. His highness informed me that 
Count Schouvaloff would return immediately to London, 
and was the bearer of the reply of the Imperial 
Government to the note which your lordship bad 
addressed to him on the 6th instant. Prince Gortscha- 
koff observed that he could not sllow his answer to be 
made known until it had been communicated to your 
lordship. Consequently his highness said that he could 
not impart to me even confidentially the nature or sub- 
stance of his reply, but that he had instructed M. de 
Giers, in his absence, to communicate it to me as soon 
as he had information of its having been communicated 
to your lordship. At the same time bis highness ex- 
pressed his conviction that the interests of the two 
countries in the East ought not to clash (“ ge heurter”), 
and his hope and expectation that the note of which 
Count Schouvaloff was the bearer would be satisfactory 
to Her Majesty’s Government. I inquired of his high- 
ness in what light the Imperial Government regarded 
the declaration of independence by Roumania. Prince 
Gortschakoff replied that he regarded it as a fait 
accompli,” de fucto, but not de jure. It was a question 
which could only be treated later, in. conjunction with 
the European Powers. His highness believed that the 
Austrian Cabinet took a similar view of it. In regard 
to Servia, Prince Gortschakoff stated that Prince Milan 
and the Sersian Government had expressed their 
readiness in the present conjuncture to act according to 
the (“ volonté’’) wish of the Emperor, and that it had 
been signified to them in very decided terms that the 
Emperor's wish was that Servia should remain perfectly 
passive, Prince Gortschakoff was unable to say what 
would be the probable duration of the Emperor's 
absence, but I am told that in the official and court 
circles it is expected that his absence will not exceed six 
weeks.—I have, &c., AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, 


ATROCITIES, 

The details of the vengeance taken for outrages 
by the Bulgarians as the Turkish troops reoccupy 
the Christian villages vacated by the Russians in 
their retreat are too horrible to reproduce, and the 
massacres are committed on so frightful a scale that 
the special correspondent of the Daily News tele- 
graphs—‘‘ It really seems that if these things con- 
tinue many days longer, not a Christian will be left 
alive on the slopes of the Southern Balkans.” The 
Times’ correspondent, in a letter which appeared on 
Friday says that the massacres of last year, hor- 
rible as they were, become a mere trifle in compa- 
rison. In the church of Geula-Mahalissé, a town 
of 4,000 inhabitants, the Standard and the Times 
correspondents simultaneously report the atrocious 
maseacres with every refinement of cruelty and lust 
of the helpless inhabitants of the town, who had 
fled into its sacred precincts for protection, and the 
British military attachés with the Turkish army 
who were eye-witnesses of what they describe, say 
that the scene in the church is something inde- 
scribably awful. The dead and the dying were 
piled in suffocating heaps, little children crawling 
about looking for their mothers, wounded mothers 
trying to move those ghastly heaps to find their 
children, and when found hardly able to recognise 
them with the fearful sword cuts about their 
little heads.’ From this church Colonel 
Lennox and Lieutenant Chermside, R. E., mili- 
tary attachés, and Messrs. Leslie and Meyrick, of 
the Aid to the Sick and Wounded Society, brought 
out aud buried 175 bodies of women and children. 
Besides these there were many othere killed in 
different places about the village, thirty-six 
wounded had their wounds dressed by the above- 
named medical officer, but a large proportion of 
these helpless creatures died from their wounds or 
were subsequently killed. Before this pitiless 
massacre the Circassians carried off ‘‘ an immense 
number” of young girls whose fate the correspon- 
dent says can only be “‘ guessed at.“ In concluding 
his letter on the horrors of war in Roumelia, the 
Times’ correspondent observes :— 

In the meanwhile this is not a Bulgarian question 
alone. It becomes a most terious consideration how 
Europe is to get rid of the ruffians whom Turkey has 
armed, and whose sole idea is that the Christian is an 
‘‘ institution for him to earn a livelihood by robbing, 
aud to glut bis passion by violating and murdering. 41 
is useless to bliuk the fact that Turkey is utterly 
powerless to deal with them herself, and yet of all her 
great crimes there are few greater than the employment 
of these hordes of undisciplined fanatics. Besides, 
the tims cannot be far off when the desolation of the 
country and the starvation of the few scattered rem. 
nants of the population will afford no field for their 
4 aud they must fall back on the more civi- 
lised cities, such as Adrianople, Constantinople, Salonica, 
and so forth. With the Circassians, again, the cause 
for anxiety is still greater. The Turks stand in awe of 
these men, and the reason is not intelligible, for on 


early every occasion of a fight they have run away. 
| The Bea of Yeni Sagra was chiefly done by thern. 


The massacre of Geula-Mahalissé was exclusively Cir- 
cassian, except the few cases since, when Bashi-Bazouks 


have visited the town. The Circassians have no 


uarrel with the Bulgarians, and no kind of excuse is 

iscoverable for them. There is no retaliation in the 
matter, vo long-standing feud fostered by foreign 
intrigue. They come from another continent, are armed 
and let loose by Turkey, and their deeds are writteu in 
letters of blood wherever a Christian, or even a Jew, is 
to be found, 


The same correspondent, in a letter written 
from Karabunar on the 5th inst., says that he 
trusts for the sake of what little humanity there is 
still left in the world, that such an awful scene of 
misery and unmerited suffering as that place pre- 
sented all the previous day, all through the night, 
and up to the time of his writing, is not often to 
be met with. The great caravans of fugitives from 
Eski Saghra, and the neighbouring towns and 
villages, have arrived, some in country wagons, 
many thousands of them having toiled over the 
burnivg plains on foot, all eager to find some place 
of shelter, some haven of safety from carnage. The 
correspondent continues :— 


From an early hour yesterday these caravans of 
fugitives began to arrive from Esk: Saghra under escort, 
the first arriving in bullock-carts. Towards evening 
the foot passengers arrived, under escort, and a more 
painful, weary crowd of suffering women and little 
children cannot be imagined, It is a mystery to me 
how they ever succeeded in reaching Karabunar from 
Eski Saghra, a distance of twenty-eight or thirty miles, 
and it is impossible to estimate how many fell by this 
way. Many of the poor women who made this pilgri- 
mage have been shot through the thigh, and I was very 
much struck with the frequency of the wounds in that 

art. Others had their heads gashed and skulls laid 
hers ; and yet they staggered on, carrying their infants 
at the breast, and in one case I saw a wounded 
woman with a larger child tied firmly to her back. 
Arrived at Karabunar, the wounded, by the sole efforts 
of the British Aid Society, were carried off to the am- 
bulance tent, where Drs. Leslie and Meyrick worked 
mes indefatigably all day and night dressing their 
wounds. These wounds are many of them of a most 
frightful description, the same person baving, perhaps, 
three or four in different parts of the body. Ons li tlhe 
girl, three years old, had four bayonet thrustsSinjher 
legs, and one in the lower part of her body. She must 
have been pitched into the air and caught on the 
points, The evidences of the worst brutality were fre- 
quent. A strikingly handsome Jewess, of about six- 
teen, had gone completely insane from the horror of 
her indignities and the scene of slaughter around her. 
She could scarcely stand, and babbled, munched bread, 
and lapped at water in a most painful manner. Those 
who arrived first were soon sent off in densely-crowded 
trains, without time to get any water. Indeed, all 
along the greatest misery they have suffered is from 
thirst, as it is impossible for the balf-dozen Europeans 
and their servants who happen to be on the spot to 
attend to 7,000 to 8,000 women and children. Their 
cries for water and their parched lips told too plainly 
what they were enduri: g, and many of them were down 
on the ground utterly prostrate. At a little distance 
from the main body I found several children almost 
dead lying gasping in the burning sun. One, a mere 
skeleton of about one year old, had his eyes alread 
glazed and his lips half parted, his tiny hands clinch 
and his weak breath coming injerks. But we icked 
up the poor naked mortal, and ran down the line of 
carriages, already crowded with women, and found, 
after a hundred refusals, one kind woman who took tho 
little creature to her breast. But it was too late; and 
before I left, about an hour after, I saw this poor little 
waif lying on the embankment dead. How many more 
are meeting the same fate it is impostible to say 
In the midst of all, the Turkish medical officers 
strolled leisurely about doing nothing, until we 
could stand it no longer, and went and requested the 
Pasha to send them to help the English doctors, This 
he promptly did. I learnt from the Pasha that the 
Bulgarian ‘‘ emigrants,” as he calls them, are to be dis- 
tributed about Coustantinople, Adrianople, and Phillip- 
popolis. But there is no kind of arrangement to 
receive them, and as they are all absolutely destitute 
of everything except the clothes they stand in, and 
many of these saturated with blood, it is easy to see 
that their wretchedness will by no means cease when 
turned loose out of the trains at their various destina- 
tions. It seems a most urgent case for immediate 
assistance from England, but the form which it should 
assume is not so evident, I can but offer my 
own suggestion, which I telegraphed on Sunday— 
namely, the establishment of a city of refuge, where the 
wounded women and children of the N might 
be gathered together and attended to. Thousands of 
these people are now entirely homeless, and the affairs 
of last year become a mere trifle in samy we tsa The 
crops are all neglected and left rotting in the ground, 
and there is no Kind of provision for the winter. If the 
war ceases these people cannot return without money, 
without clothes, without implements, to the ashes of 
their ruined houses, te pass the winter in cold and 
starvatiop. If the war continues, of course it is only 
more impossible. 
The same writer examinel a woman who pro- 
fessed to have been wounded by Cossacks. She 
described the Cossacks as wearing caps like cooking- 
pots. So they do in pictures, but it happens to be 
the fact that, in reality, during this campaign they 
are wearing flat forage caps, which are not the 
least like cooking-pots. 

The naval cor ndent also sends the following 
telegram from Yeni Saghra under date August 16: 
—‘*The day before yesterday I went with the 
Imperial army to Hain Boghaz. Yesterday, at 
Laueli, about two hours and a half from the pass, I 
saw 120 — who had been murdered in asava 
manner by Cossacks and Bulgarians. Among 


victims were two women, one of whom, very 


beautiful and young, had been killed and thrown 
naked into a pool of water, while the other lay on 
the ground. I saw with my own eyes fauilies, in- 
cluding children, who had been thrown into a well. 
The houses of these people and the heandeous 
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embroidered dresses of the women showed they had 
been rich. In one house women and young girls 
had been shut up and subjected during ten days to 


9 by Cossacks a 3 Accordin 
to information given to me by an ol ; 


d woman 
belonging to this neighbourhood, the house was 


afte s set on fire and fifteen women were burnt 
to death. The Bulgarians, when they heard of the 
arrival of the Turkish army at Hain Boghaz, carried 
off the Turkish women fee children, from three to 
thirty years of age, and fled to the Balkans. The 
victims of whom I spoke above were all collected 


together and murdered in succession. Many more 
were butchered in the same way, but I have not 
had time to go and see them.“ 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Russians yarn acknowledge the loss of 
14,459 men in killed wounded up to the 9th. 
The complete loss at Plevna is not yet ascertained. 

General Gourko’s detachment, during the whole 
2 from the 14th July to the Ist August, lost 
191 killed, pepe | ten officers, and 733 wounded, 
twenty-seven of whom were officers. Fifty-seven 


men are missing. The Bulgarian legion lost twenty- 
two officers and 600 men. 


Thirty Bulgarians who have been found guilty of 
taking part with the Russians in acts of rape and 
p at Eski Zaghra, says the Adrianople corre- 
8 


jpondent of the Standard, have been sentenced to 
eath and executed. : 


All the attempts of Prince Nikita to get posses- 
sion of Nicksics, states the Pesth correspondent, 
remain without result. He has been obliged to 
raise the siege, in order to march against the 
Turkish troops who are endeavouring to enter 
Montenegro by way of Duga Pass, where they are 
concentrating. : 

Two ironclads built for the Turkish Government 
—one by the Thames Ironworks Company, and 
the other at Messrs. Samuda’s yard—are now com- 
plete and ready to receive their guns, but are de- 
tained in the Thames under existing international 
law pos the present war. A third ship, in the 
hands of the Messrs. Samuda, for the service of 
the Ottoman Porte, isin a forward state of prepara- 
tion, but will, of course, have to await the issue of 
* Daily N telegram f 8 h 

ily News rom Syra states that 

Mr. Scudamore’s resignation of the position of 
Director of the International Post Office at Con- 
stantinople was caused by the dismissal of an 
assistant named Mattheof under the Imperial 
decree ordering all Bulgarians to be dismissed. 
Mattbeof has a British nationality for his seven 
years’ service iu the British Post Office, and when 
the order was given Mr. Scudamore asked for its 
reconsideration, ang attention to the British 
nationality of Mattheof, but Izzet Bey, the Direc- 
tor-General, replied that the English registration 
made no difference; Mattheof was a Bulgarian, 
and must go. Mr. Scudamore asked permission to 
ap to the highest authority, but this was 
used, and the next day Mr. Scudamore 


Turkish army in the province of Bagdad, 
numbering 35,000 om has been summoned to 
Co inople,.and will return to the capital by 
the y of the Euphrates. It will be replaced 
in the Bagdad district by the militia. 

It is expected that the Porte will observe defen- 
sive tactics towards Servia should the Principality 
declare war against Turkey. 

Prince Bismarck, with his family, will arrive at 
Gastein on the 23rd inst., and will stay a few 
weeks in that little town to take the waters. The 
journey of the German Chancellor to Gastein will 
occur Ar at the time when the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs will be at Ischl. 
People have, therefore, lost no time in inferring 
from this fact and the proximity of Ischl to Gas- 

tein, of the possibility of an interview of the two 
wr ® logram in the (leg 

ccording to a te in the (Cologne Gazette, 

from Pera, Ali Pasba, Governor of Adrianople, 
has arrived at 898 with a petition to the 
Sultan, signed by 30,000 aigariene, among whom 
gary the Archbishopund the Bishops of Adrianople, 
who implore the clemency of the Sultan, confessin 
that they nave been guilty, and that they allow 
themselves to be seduced by Russian emissaries, 
and promising to remain in future faithful to the 
Sublime Porte. 

A deputation of members of the National Aid 
Society, introduced by Sir H. M. Havelock, waited 
upon the council of the society on Thureday, at 
their offices, in Craven-street, Strand, to present a 
memorial on the subject of an equal distribution of 
relief to the sick and wounded on both sides in the 
present war. The memorial proposed, on the pre- 
cedent established by the aid given last year to 
Servia, that relief having been sent to the Turks, 
an equal amount of aid should be despatched for 
distribution among the sick and wounded of the 
Russian and Montenegrin armies. The chairman, 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, said that a formal reply 
would be made to the deputation, and stated that 
it had been decided, on the motion of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Sir Harry Verney, to offer relief to the 
Mon ins, and that an officer would be at once 
* to Montenegro for the purpose of obtain- 
Turks are very active strengthening Galli - 


ithe 


— A bundred Krupps have been sent there 


m Constantinople. The Ministers have declarec 
to the foreign diplomatists that they would not 
make an exception in favour of any Power as re- 
gards the passage of the Dardanelles, 
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The Queen’s Speech is generally considered b 
the foreign Press as being of a highly pacific rad 
racter. The Nord, the semi-official Russian organ 
in Western Europe, expresses itself thoroughly 
satisfied, and, speaking about the negotiations 
which will eventually have to take place, the 
writer of the article says that, as far as the deside- 
ratum of a peace compatible with the honour of the 
two belligerents is concerned, there will be no diffi- 
culty, providing these terms are taken in their his- 
torical and usual accertation. 

The German Government have sold to Greece 
2,000,000 Chassepot cartridges taken in the war of 
1870, | 

The German Government has sent to that of 
Turkey a serious remonstrauce against the inhuman 
conduct of its soldiers, on the ground of the Geneva 
Convention, which it regards as binding bellige- 
rents not only to each other but also to neutral 
Powers, and that any signatary of the Convention 
has a right to recall the Government of Turkey to 
its duties. 

The Russian Government is making great efforts 
to induce the Great Powers to join in a collective 

rotest against the atrocities perpetrated by the 
ussulman population and soldiery in Turkey. 

Down to Saturday last 12,000 Circassians had 
arrived at Trebisonde, and were being provided for 
by the Turkish Government. From Soukhum Kale 
the continued embarkation of fugitives is reported. 
Large ships are sent every five days to bring off 
the people, and even at that rate it will take weeks 
to transport those that have already come in. It 
is stated that there are 1. 000, 000 Circassians who 
wish to emigrate to Turkey. Hobart Pasha has 
gone to Sinope. 

A telegram from Athens states that the Ministr 
has sent out orders to fortify the chief ports wit 
all speed, so as to have them finished by the end of 
October at the latest. Similar orders have been 
given respecting the war vessels. The expenses 
are estimated at six millions of drachmas. Still, 
nobody in Athens believes in the immediate out- 
break of war. 

A telegram from Pesth states that a great sensa- 
tion has been produced there by an appeal addressed 
by M. Kossuth to the Hungarian nation, whom he 
excites by enthusiastic words to take up arms with 
the Turks against the common enemy, Russia. He 
exhorts Count Andrassy to distrust the promises of 
the Czar, who, when victorious, will destroy 
Austro-Hungary as he will have destroyed * 
Kossuth calls upon the Premier to save the 
Imperial dynasty and his country by making an 
immediate alliance with Turkey sgainst Russia 
before it is too late, for if Turkey is overcome 
Hungary will inevitably fall. 

A True HROINE.— The Times corres 


ndent at 
Adrianople writes :—‘‘A small hospi 


has been 
— and is being most ably conducted by a 
y whom England may be proud of, as she is the 
only person of her position in Adrianople who has 
had the courage to remainin the town. Her name 
is Mrs. Camara, and her father was English. 
Alone and unaided she immediately, on — 4 
these dreadful inassacres, took a large house 
opened it, trusting a good deal to Providence, for 
fugitive Turkish women wounded or not wounded. 
When I visited her establishment yesterday 1 found 
no less than eighty-six women and children, well 
fed, well housed, clean, and eg | out of whom 
twenty-six were wounded, one or two mortally, I 
believe. I found this admirable lady, in most 
workman:like costume, down on her knees holding 
a little child who was kicking and screaming while 
the doctor was dressing a large sword-cut wound in 
his back. All round were the wounded, many not 
yet attended to, but all to be dealt with in — 
time, while in the shady garden little girls and boys 
were playing and laughing as if there was no such 
thing as misery in the world, and already quite for- 
getting what they had so lately passed through. 
Mrs. Camara receives rations from the Government 
for each of her protéyés, but nothing else, and is 80 
far entirely dependent on her own resources, which 
I may be allowed to add are not unlimited. If 
any charitably-disposed persons wish to help a 
countrywoman in a most courageous attempt to do 
ractical good, they may forward remittances to 
* credit with the Imperial Ottoman Bank of 
Adrianople, with which bank her husband is con- 
nected. In the suburb of Ilderim the Greek 
Patriarch has offered shelter to a Jarge number of 
refugees, who are, I believe, all 8 As to 
the total number of fugitives in Adrianople alone 
there is some little difficulty in obtaining proper 
information, as a great many are known not to be 
drawing Government rations. To-day there were 
in Adrianople and the suburbs 13,500 supplied with 
rations, of whom it is estimated about 11,000 are 
Bulgarians. On the roads leading from the scene of 
the exodus, the Sandjaks of Phillipopolis and Eski 
Saghra, there are 3,000 arabas, or country bullock 
carts, on their way down, and allowing the lowest 
average—namely, four to a cart—it will oo the 
number of fugitives in this town alone to 25,500. 
I give these figures as I have received them to-day 
at the Konak, or Governor-General’s Palace, indeed 
from the Pasha himself.” 


The workpeople at Dean Clough, Halifax, have 

resented an illuminated address and a book con- 
aining 3,400 signatures, to Mr. John Crossley, 
late member for the borough, on his retirement 
from the firm of John Crossley and Sons (Limited). 
Mr. Croesley sent a suitable reply in writing, ex- 
preming his gratification at receiving such a mark 
of esteem, | 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


We learn by telegram from Rome that General 
Grant intends to pay a visit to Garibaldi in Caprera 
next month. 

One of the oldest and most devoted friends of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, Dr. Conneau, has just 
died at La Porta, Corsica, He was a confidential 
friend of the late Emperor, and was entrusted 
— the direction of the Prince Imperial's ed voa- 

ion. 

ENGLAND AND THE United Starss.—The cen: 
tennial celebration of the battle of Ben ti 
(Vermont) in that og | was attended by about 
50,000 people. At the banquet which was held in 
the evening, the healths of President Hayes and 
Queen Victoria were proposed and received with 
enthusiastic cheers, A letter was read from the 
Earl of Dufferin, Governor-General of Canada, to 
the President, regretting his inability to attend the 
celebration. Mr. Evarts made a speech, in which 
he paid a high tribute of admiration and respect to 
the character of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 

New America Party.—The Philadelphia cor- 
respondent of tho Times states that efforts are being 
made in various parts of the country to form @ 
Working Men's Political Party, independent of 
either regular party. The working men last week 
— Lantern y a large majority. 1 
preparatory to the formation of the party were 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York. The movement attracts attention, 
the belief being that the party, under the impetus 
given by the recent railway troubles, will be for- 
midable. The meetings which have been held have 
declared for working men’s direct representation in 


Congress, State, and municipal legislatures, the 
repeal of all oppressive laws against ur, and the 
enactment of — proteoting labour. 


Ax Iurz Rial Epicr atarnst Obtum Smoking, 
The promoters of the Anti-Opium Society will 
(the China Mati says) be glad to learn that the 
Emperor of China has issued an edict prohibiting 
opium smoking throughout the country, particu. 
larly among officials, scholars, and the soldiery: 
The edict was issued at the instance of H. E. Kwoh 
Sung Tao and his colleaghe, Envoys to Great 
Britain. It comtnands generals, governors- 
and governors in the various provinces to draw u 
regulations, adapted to | 
carrying out this prohibition, which is to take effect 
three years hence; meantime the smokers * we 
suppose, expected to give up the bad habit. What 
2 effect this measure may have remains to 

seen, 


Earrr AND THE SLAVE-TRADE,—A telegram from 
Alexandria states that the new slave convention 
recently 8 e — ay 

t entirely prohibits the ex or im 
— slaves into Fare as well asthe mutilation 
of children, and treffic in them. Egyptiag 
slave-traders will be tried by pre ls as 
assassins, and foreigners dealing in slaves will 
handed over to the tribunals of the country 
which they belong. ap pat pay tho · 
rised to capture slave ships sailing under the 
tian flag, and Egyptian cruisers may act in 2 
manner towards slavers hoisting the British flag 
within Egyptian waters. The Khedive further 
eugages to abolish all private traffic in slaves witbin 


seven years from the present time, as far as regards 
Egypt proper, and within twelve years in the 
Soudan and frontier provinces. 


PRESENTS TO THE Pope BY Pi.rerims.—The 
Tablettes d un Spectateur states that the total of 
the sums of money presented to the Pope 


by ; . 
rims during the jubilee amounted to 10478 W 
bf these, 9,190,000f. were in gold ; the remainder 
in paper money. By the wish of the Pope the 
money will be distributed as follows :—Four millions 


of francs will be added to the funds of the 
chair ; a millions will 22 3 V for 
the employés, ex-em K., ir families, 
who have ine writn ta to the Pope; four 
millions will be appropriated to the restoration of 
ecclesiastical monuments, and for the execution of 
works of utility, which at the same time encourage 
art and industry; and, finally, the remaining 
4,476,381f. will be distributed among charitable 
institutions, such as hospitals, asylums, &, 

THE yer IsLawps.—The New 22 Herald 
says :—‘‘ A short time ago we gave the particulars 
pe rel with the visit of several Samoan chiefs 
to Fiji, whither they had gone to endeavour to per- 
suade Governor Sir Arthur Gordon to take 
sion of — — px wal Britain. Apparently the 
Samoan s any 2 me 
on their return home the American Consul, Mr. 
Griffin, commenced negotiations to have the Ameri- 
can flag hoisted. All the preliminaries were com- 
pleted on the night of the 23rd of May, a number 
of documents having been signed, and on the morn- 
ing of the 2ith the American flag was hoisted af 
the King’s house, at Point Molinu, on the west 
side of Apia Harbour. A salute of twenty-one 

uns was fired from the other side of the 1 
he American clipper bark Menshokoff was lying 
at Apis at the time and an American man-ol-wag 
is expected shortly. A great feast was given 96 
the King’s house, and all the white inhabitants 
were invited to go. Thakombau’s son, from Fiji, 
and the English Consul, Mr. Liardet, wen$ to 
where the feast was being held, and said 
would join them if they w 
American flig while mer oars there. The nati 
however, declined to haul down the 
temporarily, and Prince Timothy and 


| Consul left. 


Mr. Griffin, the American 
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recently visited Washington, but it was not stated 
that he had been commissioned to accept the ces- 
sion of the islands, 


— — 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


— 


On Thursday Marshal MacMahon set out upon 
his tour through Normandy, accompanied by the 
Duc de Broglie. At Evreux he was very plainly 
told by the Adjoint, who, in the absence of the 
dismissed Republican mayor, headed the municipal 
deputation, that the Normans were “ profoundly 
attached to the Republican Government,” and that 
their warm sympathies” were to be won by the 
Marshal's efforts for the maintenance and consoli- 
dation” of the Republic. The Marshal’s answer 
was that the ‘‘ Constitution ”—not the Republic, be 
it observed—was safe in his charge, and that he 
desired as much as anybody the cessation of the 

resent crisis. It will cease,” he added, no 
Joubt, when the wisdom of the country shall by the 
choice of fresh representatives have restored the 
accord momentarily disturbed between the public 
powers.” The President of the Council of the 
Arrondissement endeavoured to soften the blow 
struck by the Adjoint, expressing a confident hope 
that town and country, deaf to the deceptive 
promises of radical charlatanism, would respond to 
the Marshal's appeal and deposit in the urn 
the patriotic bulletins of the Constitutional Con- 
servative.” But the effect of this glowing apos 
trophe was undone by the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who stoutly declared that 
interests have need of stability, and that 
stability can be given to the country only by acom- 
plete government—that is, an executive power 
resting on an elected Parliament.” This speaker 
provoked the Marshal to a brisk interchange of 
epigrams. ‘‘ Good politics, he said, make good 
business. Ves, replied the Marshal, and 
business will make enduring progress, when the 
Government, instead of baving to defend itself 

ainst incessant attacks, will be able to devote its 
efforts to the true interests of the country.” After 
these unpleasant passages of arms all the Conserva- 
tive eloquence, adroitly mingled with Protectionist 
demands, of the President of the Consultative 
Chamber of Louviers and the Rouen Appellate 
Court, as well as M. Pouyer-Quertier himself were 
needed to restore the Marshal’s complacency. 

Marshal MacMahon received the local authori- 
ties of Caen on Friday, and, replying to an address 
from the President of the Court of kabel, expressed 
his conviction that the members of the court would 
do all in their power to assist him in defendin 
what was not a political cause, for he did not see 
the triumph of any particular party, but that which 
was the foundation of the principles of society, 
which at the present moment were in serious jeo- 
pardy. In reply to the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Marshal said the country was at 
resent engaged in examining all matters relating 

commercial treaties, and it was doing so with 
the utmost zeal and impartiality. On Saturday the 
Marshal was at St. Lo and Cherbourg. At the last 
named place the streets through which he passed 
were decorated with fi and the town was illu- 
minated at night. This morning the Marshal- 
President received the authorities, and afterwards 
attended Divine service. On leaving the church 
he was greeted with acclamations, The Marshal 
subsequently held a review of the troops, and was 
1 y received. 

e reporters of the Republican journals who 
are following Marshal de MacMahon on his tour 
have given up sending telegrams, because the 
Government always stop them. Their letters tes- 
tify that everywhere Vive la Republique!” which, 
strange to say, the De Broglie-Fourtou Ministry 
deems a seditious cry, overwhelms that of Vive 
le Maréchal!” At Lisieux the Marshal’s ears were 
aszailed by many shouts of Vive Thiers ! ” 

M. Gambetta has been entertained at Lille by 
Dr. Testelin, a Life Senator, who invited 163 per- 
sons to meet him at a banquet. Dr. Testelin pro- 
posed the health of ‘‘ the 363,” on the solid platform 
of the Republic, and especially of M. Gambetta, 
the eminent orator and patriot, who had so 
powerfully contributed to unite in one phalanx all 
the friends of the country and liberty.” No report 
of M. Gambetta’s reply has been published. He 

raised the skill of the late Chamber in avoiding 

e snares set for it, and said that its real offence 
was that it was laying a firm foundation for the 
Republican edifice and winning the heart of the 
nation. He applauded the calmness of the country 
under the provocations of personal power, and 
extolled the army as imbued with the feeling of 
honour and respect for the law. Referring to the 
coming elections, he expressed his belief that his 
former estimate of the return of 400 Republicans 
would be exceeded, said that the elections would 
free the country from Clericalism and Bonapartism, 
and repelled the assertion that the Marshal need 
not bow to the solemnly-pronounced will of the 
nation. When France has announced her 
sovereign will,” he said, there must either be 
submission or resignation.” 

The Versailles Tribunal has decided that it has 
no 8 in the action for defamation brought 
by M. Menier against the Minister of the Interior 


for the aspersions cast on the 363 deputies by the 
Bulletin des Communes. 


which he warmly expressed his thanks. He has 
now returned to Paris. * 


— 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The proceedings of the forty-seventh meeting of 
the British Association were opened at Plymouth 
on Wednesday. The attendance at the opening 
meeting was not so large asin former years, though 
the number of visitors to the town is unusually 
reat. The Mayor of Plymouth presided, and 
introduced the president, Professor Allen Thomson, 
M.D., F.R.S. After congratulating the members 
on coming again to ‘‘that beautiful aud interesting 
locality,” after the long interval of six-and-thirty 
years, the learned president announced as the sub- 
ject of his diecourse the Development of the 
Forms of Animal Life,” with which, he observed, 
his own studies had been largely occupied, and 
which had og weer bearings on the questions 
now agitating the scientific world. Having noticed 
the enormous change produced in scientific thought 
by the doctrine of natural selection brought for- 
ward simultaneously by Wallace and Darwin in 
1858, the professor said If it were warrantable 
to attribute so great a change of opinion as that 
to which I have adverted as occurring in my own 
time to the influence of any single intellect, it must 
be admitted that it is justly due to the vast range 
and accuracy of his knowledge of scientific facts, 
the quick appreciation of their mutual inter-depen- 
dence, and, above all, the unexampled clearness 
and candour in the statement of Charles Darwin. 
But while we readily acknowledge the large share 
which Darwin has had in guiding scientific thought 
into the newer tracks of biological doctrine, we shall 
also be disposed to allow that the slow and difficult 
process of emancipation from the thraldom of dog- 
matic opinion in regard to a system of creation, 
and the adoption of large and independent views 
more consistent with observation, reason, philo- 
sophy, and religion, has only been possible under 
the effect of the general progress of scientific know- 
ledge and the acquisition of sounder methods of 
applying its principles to the explanation of 
natural phenomena.” With regard to the origin 
of life, the president adopted the view that ‘‘it 
had been experimentally demonstrated that no 
Ph gg, may: of organisms, even of the most simple 
ind, has been satisfactorily observed to occur 
in circumstances which entirely excluded the possi- 
bility of their being descended from germs, or 
equivalent formative particles, belonging to pre- 
existing bodies of a similar kiad. The reflection 
forces itself upon us that we are just as ignorant of 
the mode of first origin of all the compounds of the 
inorganic elements as we are of that of living matter ; 
and we may therefore be excused if we suspend all 
theory and conjecture until we shall be guided to 
more reliable hypotheses through the plain track of 
observation and experiment.” The remainder of 
the president’s address was occupied with an ex- 
amination of the fundamental principles of embryo- 
logy, tracing the gradual development of plants and 
animals from the germ or ovum. It was shown 
that the mode of this development is the same, 
varied only by increasing complexity of structure 
and subdivision of parts as we advance from lower 
to higher organisms. The results to which the 
examination of the subject led the ~ were 
thus summed up in the conclusion of the address : 
—‘* The formative or organising property resides in 
the living substance of every organised cell and in 
each of its component molecules, and is a necessary 
part of the physical and chemical constitution of 
the organising elements in the conditions of life ; 
and it scarcely needs to be said that these condi- 
tions may be as varied as the countless numbers of 
the molecules which compose the smallest particles 
of their substance. But, setting aside all specula- 
tions of a merely prea kind, it * to me 
that no one could have engaged in the study of 
embryological development for any time without be- 
coming conviaced thaf the phenomena which have 
been ascertained as to the first origin and formation 
of textures and organs in any individual animal areof 
so uniform a character as to indicate forcibly a law of 
conuection and continuity between them; nor will 
his study of the phenomena of development in dif- 
ferent animals have gone so far before he is equally 
strongly convinced of the similarity of plan in 
the-development of the larger groups, and to some 
extent of the whole. I consider it impossible, 
therefore, for any one to be a faithful student of 
embryology, in the present state of science, with- 
out at the same time becoming an evolutionist. 
There may still be many difficulties, some incon- 
sistencies, and much to learn, and there may re- 
main beyond much which we shall never know; 
but I cannot conceive any doctrine professing to 
bring the phenomena of embryonic development 
within a general law which is not, like the theory 
of Darwin, consistent with their fundamental iden- 
tity, their endless variability, their subjugation to 
varying external influences and conditions, and 
with the possibility of the transmission of the 
vital conditions and properties, with all their varia- 
tions, from individual to individual, and in a long 
lapse of ages, from race to race. I regard it, there- 
fore, as no exaggerated representation of the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge to say that the deve- 
lopment of the individual in the higher animals 
repeats in its more general character, and in many 
of its specific phenomena, the development of the 
f we admit the progressive nature of the 


A telegram from Dieppe announces that M. 
Thiers has paid a visit to Pave, and that he was 


most cordially received by the inhabitants and the different groups, and their common characters 
visitors, Bouquets were presented to him, for in all animals—nay, even in some respects 


race. 
1 of development, their similarity in 


in both plants and animals, we can scarcely refuse 
to recognise the possibility of continuous derivation 
in the history of their origin ; and however far we 
may be, by reason of the imperfeetion of our know- 
ledge, from realising the precise nature of the chain 
of connection by which the actual descent has taken 
place, still there can be little doubt remaining in 
the minds of any unprejudiced students of embryo- 
logy that it is only by the employment of such an 
hypothesis as that of evolution that further investi- 
gation in these several departments will be pro- 
moted, so as to bring us to a fuller comprehension 
of the most general law which regulates the adapta- 
tion of structure to function in the universe.” 


The Association on Thursday got into full work- 
ing order. The whole of the morning was occupied 
in the reading of the Presidents’ addresses to the 
various sections, delivered at considerable distances 
from each other. Most of the sections were well 
attended, the most popular being, perhaps, Mr. 
Pengilly’s address to the Geological Section. Pro- 
fessor Corey Foster, in the Mathematical Section, 
made a defence of mechanics and mathematical 
science, claiming for these branches that they were 
directly to be credited with many of the discoveries 
and advances made of late years, and for the direc- 
tion which investigation in nearly all branches was 
taking. Professor Haughton, in the same section, 
presented an address upon geological periods, and 
claimed to have established, by a new method, that 
the length of the day is increasing. In the Chemical 
Section Professor Abel gave the address. In the 
Economic Science Section the question of popula- 
tion occupied chief attention. Lord Fortescue 
devoted the greater part of the opening address to 
it. He denounced the proposals of Mr. Bradlaugh 
as immoral, and believed taat population increased 
the national strength instead of weakening it. Mr. 
Bourne argued in the same way. 

On Friday the most interesting section was the 
mathematical and physical, the source of attraction 
being the Telephone, a paper on which. by Mr. 
Preece, immediately followed one by Sir W. m- 
son, Oa the possibility of life in a meteoric stone.” 
Mr. Preece described the progress made in the 
adoption of electricity to the transmission of sound, 
from 1837, when Page, an American physicist, 
discovered that an electric magnet could be made to 
emit sounds, to the production in 1861 by a 
German, named Reiss, of the tone tel h. 
Reiss’s telegraph simply transmitted tones, a lady’s 
voice and a deep bass being both rendered alike. 
Bell, of Boston, commenced to work in 1873. Mr. 
Bell had devoted nearly the whole of his life to the 
examination of the vocal organs, and step by step 
he produced his articulating telephone, a specimen 
of which Mr. Preece produced and experimented 
with. The wire was connected with the post- 
office, and some amusing conversations were carried 
on between Sir William Thomson, Professor 
Houghton, Professor Adams, and others at the 
section end of the wire, and Mr. Preece’s assistant 
at the other. At the request of Professor Adams 
and a lady who was asked to try the instrument, 
the assistant sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” and Rule 
Britannia.” Only the person who had his or her 
ear to the bell of the telephone could hear the tone 
transmitted, but their evidence was that the thing 
was a complete success. Other experiments were 
made, including one with the tone telephone, which 
is intended to emit musical sounds audible to a 
room full of people. The instrument used had gone 
astray on its journey from America, and had only 
come to hand an hour before ; consequently it was 
not in perfect condition, and, as Mr. Preece inti. 
mated might be the case, it had caught a cold, and 
could only be heard by those close to it, and that 
faintly. Sir William Thomson read a letter from 
his assistant at Glasgow, announcing the arrival 
there of Professor Bell, who, it appears, had made 
experiments in Glasgow, and has succeeded in 
speaking through what would co nd to a 100 
miles of Atlantic cable, and through a — of 
ordinary wire equivalent to 3000 miles. Sir William 
quite agreed with his correspondent that the tele- 
phone was the most wonderful invention of the age. 


Anthropology was very popular. The address of 
Professor Galton dealt with the singularly interest- 
ing question of the study of those groups of men 
who were sufficiently similar in their mental cha- 
racters or in their physiognomy, or in both, to admit 
of classification. the subsequent papers we may 
mention one by Mr. Sorby on the colouring matter 
of human hair, which he found to depend on the 
varying quantities of the black 5 — of a red 
brown substance that oxidised yellow, and of a pink 
red substance found in small quantities in very red 
hair. Incidentally the President remarked that so 
partial were the ladies of this country to a certain 
shade of brown that in London it went by the name 
of ‘‘ Devonshire brown.“ | 

Sir James Watson read a Sex in the Economic 
Section on the sanitary condition of large towns, 
and instanced the good that had been done in 
Glasgow by municipal sanitary improvements, 
the course of the discussion Lord Fortescue, the 
president, condemned large drains, and referred to 
the tunnel under the Houses of Parliament, six 
feet high and two feet wide. Drains of this sort 
he regarded as simply retorts for the distillation of 
des active gases. Mr. Barry (son of Sir Charles 

Barry) defended his father from the remarks of the 
noble president, and reminded his lordship that the 
‘tunnels to which he referred were constructed 
under the express authorities of that day, and were 
so made as to enable a proper inspection of the 
minor pipes draining into them. The usefulness of 


ae 


this practive was still admitted. 
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Saturday was given up to excursions to an extent 
unexampled in the history of the association. Some 
of the excursionists went to the China Clay Works 
at Lee Moor in the southern environs of Dartmoor. 
The Mayor and Corporation of Exeter had invited 
a large number of members to visit that city, but 
only a small number proceeded thither. A luncheon 
at the Royal Public Rooms was attended by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Bishop of 
Exeter. The mayor presided, and Mr. H. S. Ellis, 
as secretary of the local committee, took the vice- 
chair. After lunch the toast of ‘‘The Bishop and 
the Clergy” was replied to by the Bishop of 
Exeter. He had icular pleasure in speaking on 
behalf of the clergy on such an occasion. It was 
an excellent thing that clergymen should welcome 
men of science, and all the more because now there 
were some differences of opinion between them on 
very serious points. There was, therefore, all the 
more reason that the clergy and the men of science 
should see as much of each other as they possibly 
could, There was only this difference between the 
clergy and men of science—the one studied the 
revelations of God’s word, the other the revelations 
of God in His works. (Cheers.) Might not, 
therefore, those who studied God’s works derive 
very great advantages from those who studied 
God’s word, and vice versa? They had very much 
to learn the one from the other. He felt no fear 
whatever about the progress of svience. He knew 
that it would not in the least degree shake the 
foundations of religion. Sir Stafford Northcote 


proposed the health of the President and Members | 


of the British Association, and alluded to the 
renowned hospitality of the city of Exeter. He 
went on to observe that while the British Associa- 
tion did a great deal of good to the distoicts they 
visited, he could not help thinking that they also 
took a little good from the places they saw; that 
while they had much to teach, they also had some- 
thing to learn. (Cheers.) The last time he met the 
Mayor of Exeter was at a meeting of the Commis- 
sioners of 1851, when his — * was one of a 
deputation who came up to urge that the commis- 
sioners should devote some portion of their funds to 
the spreading of museums and the promotion of 
scientific information throughout the provincial 
towns. That tation received great attention, 
and he (Sir Stafford) hoped it would lead to bene- 
ficial results, (Cheers.) Mr. Spottiswoode, the 
Association’s President-elect, acknowledged the 
toast ; and Miss Buckland responded for the ladies. 


THE HARVEST. 


Farmers are now busy cutting wheat about Strad- 
broke, Suffolk. The crop will be barely an average 
one. Barley is backward, but in many places 

romises better than it did early in the season. 
. has become general about Spalding; the 
corn crups, which presented a promising appear - 
ance a month since, seem now to have suffered from 
the long continuance of dull weather. The stand- 
ing crops have, however, generally ripened bright 
and healthy, and, notwithstanding rumours to the 
contrary, the yield will prove satis ry, if favour- 
able weather now continues. Harvest is now general 
in the neighbourhood of Raunds, Northampton- 
shire. Harvest has commenced about Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire, on the high land and in the fens ; 
the crops in the fens are about an average, but on 
the heavy clay lands they are deficient. Harvest 
operations have commenced about Alford, Lincoln- 


shire, 

The Agricultural Gazette of Monday publishes a 
large number of reports from correspondents in all 
parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, from which 
the reader can gather a trustworthy impression 
regarding the current harvest. The Agricultural 
Gazette says :—‘‘It is plain from these that 1877 
will prove no — to the succession of unfor- 
tunate harvests which we have of late years ex- 
perienced. The wheat crop is certainly very 
generally and very largely below an average. (ats 
and winter beans seem the best grain crops of the 
year. On the other hand, it has been, and is, a 

reat year for the grazier and dairy farmer. All 
Finds of cattle food are, and have been, and promise 
to be, unusually abundant. Potatoes, which have 
also been so promising, are now very generally 
threatened with disease. The hay crop has been 
abundant, and in all the early districts it has been 
well secured.” : 

Mr. Mechi writes from Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, 
Essex :—‘‘ in my last I expressed an opinion that 


the wheat kernels appeared plump and the ears well 


filled. This has been since veritied, for a field we 
thrashed out on Thursday bas yielded about five 
quarters per acre of very bold, well-developed 
wheat, remarkably free from tail or waste. In this 
res it is a pleasing and striking contrast to the 
deficient kernels and excessive tail of last year. I 
have reason to believe that this will be the case 
with all my wheat crop. I hope it may be so gene- 
rally. Although the crops are not equal in bulk of 
straw to those of abundant years, the increased size 
of kernels will help to fill the bushel, Heavy thunder 
showers have greatly improved the root and 
crops and pastures. The wheat crcps being 
much laid and twisted, the reaping machine can 
only work one way. A farmer writes to me on 
Friday from Rathfarnbam, Dublin: — From a 
letter of yours in the Tim“ s it appears that you can 
get your corn crops cut, carted, and stacked for 
12s. 6d. per acre (as I understand), supplying reapi 
machine, horses, and carts, but no men. Twelve 


shillings and sixpence the statute acre is equal to 


20s. the Irish acre, and my experience and that of 
others whom I knew is that we would consider our- 
selves fortunate to get the work done for, say, 
22. 108. the Irish acre, equivalent to 3ls. 6d. the 
statute acre. Our harvest wages are 3s. 6d. for men 
and 33. for women.’ As our men here average 
5s. 6d. per day piece work at the 12s. 6d. per acre, 
our Irish friends must be wrong somewhere, espe- 
cially if they pay by the day and not by the piece. 
We do not employ women in the harvest, but some 
boys assist,” 

There is some reaping of oats in the midland 
Irish counties, and the hay crop has certainly been 
a splendid one. The harvest prospects are de- 
cidedly good, but in some districts the petatoes 
have begun to give way, and a bad field is occa- 
sionally seen. | 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


Mr. Gladetone addressed from the terrace of his 
garden at Hawarden Castle cn Monday afternoon a 
party of more than 2,000 Lancashire excursionists, 
1,500 of whom came from Bacup, Kawtenstall, 
Newchurch, Hacksteads, and the neighbourhood, 
nnder the auspices of the Rassendale Union of 
Liberal Associations, and the remainder from the 
West Derby (Liverpool) Liberal Associations. The 
excursionists, having gone over the grounds, met 
at half-past three in front of the garden terrace, 
and precisely at that hour Mr. Gladstone, accom- 
panied by his wife and other members of his family, 
came out, amid immense cheering, When this had 
subsided a vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone for their kindness, by the Rev. R. 
D. Hout, of West Derby, and seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. NIcHOLLS, of Bacup. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in acknowledging the vote, said, 
—Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very thankful to be 
allowed to address you in circumstances which, if 
they be not most brilliant as respects the skies 
overhead, yet at any rate are better than some of 
us had been inclined to anticipate about nine o’clock 
this morning. (Laughter.) I saw a few gentlemen 
who may be said to have belonged to your vanguard 
in Hawarden at the time, and we — 
signs of recognition us we passed; but I really 
not the heart to say a word to them in the midst 
of the tremendous downpour from which they were 
suffering. (Laughter.) However, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, when things are at the worst they will 
mend. (Hear, hear.) We have had an illustration 
of that to-day in the weather, and rely upon it that 
will be the case also in other matters. (Hear, 
hear.) It will be the case with regard to the 
commerce and industry of this country. (Hear.) 
I do not say that in the present state our public 
affairs are at the worst, because I think they 
might be a great deal worse than they are; but 
still they are capable of being mended—(laughter) 
—and I am 12 persuaded that after a reasonable 
time they will be amended, (Hear, hear.) There 
was only one word in the speech—I might say, 

rhaps, in both speeches, we have heard from our 
riends to-day,—in these speeches there was only 
one word with which I was inclined to disag 
and that was something or other that was — 
about coming to the front. (““ Hear, hear,” and 
loud cries ok Ves.) You must allow me liberty 
of opinion, and I am sure it is the very last thi 
which, as Englishmen or as Liberals, you woul 
be disposed to interfere with. At any rate, in 
everything else, putting that by for the moment, I 
think we very cordially (Cheers.) I am 
very sorry that we are obliged somehow or other 
to mix a little politics with our excursions of 
pleasure, but it seems to belong to the habit 
of the country—(Hear, hear),—and if you 
make some challenge to me upon a 5 lio 
matter, such as one in particular that has 
been mentioned, I won't pass it by without 
notice. It was a reference that was made to 
the state of the county franchise — (Hear, hear) — 
and to the fact that a FE pew of persons are 
now deprived of the franchise because they happen 
to live beyond the boundaries of a borough. If 
they are within those boundaries or if the borough 
boundaries should be extended, they would get the 
franchise immediately. (Hear, hear.) In former 
times the distinction of county franchise and 
borough franchise was a very reasonable distinc- 
tion, and I will not now enter into the question 
— ay franchises in the counties will be 
preserved without bringiog them into the boroughs. 
But this I will say, that lookiog at the manner in 
which counties are now intermingled in this coun- 
try, and in which vast populations that substan- 
tially have the character of borough populations 
are spread over almost over the entire face of 
counties like South Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, it is the height of absurdity 
as well as the height of injustice to pretend to 
stand upon the present exclusion. (Loud cheers.) 
I think you know the time is very near at hand 
when you will get that matter conceded. (Renewed 
cheers,) The Government go on opposing it and 
voting against it, but the opposition they offer to 
it is a sham oppositior. * and cheers.) 
I do not mean to say that they are desirous 
to give it to you—(renewed laughter)—but 
I think they are pretty well aware that they 
cannot help giving it you—(cheers)—and when they 
see that the thing must be done, I think, judgin 


from former experience (laughter) that they will 


refer your having it fcom them to your getting it 
rom us. (Loud laughter and cheers.) But now, | 


don’t go to sleep about it, for if you go to sleep 
about it I think the Government will remain asleep 
also. (Hear, hear.) I leave the question, gentle- 
men. You have spoken of the contest which we 
had for South-West Lancashire in 1868. Well, 
our friend, Mr. Holt, has said that in the immediate 
neighbourhood with which he is connected we had 
a majority. Not only so, but this I must say with 
— satisfaction — for the entire hundred of West 
erby. The vote for West Derby in 1868 was much 
better than in 1865, and the reason of the change is 
this—that in 1865 we had the hundred of Salford 
to carry us through, whereas in 1868 it was partly 
promised ; and I am bound to say that the hundred 
of Salford appeared at that time rather to have 
gone backward, while West Derby went forward. 
(Hear, hear.) However, in one way or another, by 
the kindness of another constituency I was re- 
turned to Parliament, and we had a Parliament 
which did act, and is likely, at any rate, to be re- 
membered in the history of this country. We went 
in a very strong Government, and we came out a 
very weak Government. And how did we become 
a weak Government, instead of being a strong 
one? I say, fearlessly, we spent our strength 
in serving the pubiic. (Hear, hear) Now, the 
public is a very grateful public when you can really 
get its attention ; but what we call the public very 
seldom attend to its own interests. Heat, hear. ) 
On one aide commonly stand the public, and on the 
other side in this country stands what are called 
classes. (A Voice: Publicans.”) The public 
very seldom think seriously about its own interests 
—(Hear, hear)—classes always do. The public 
goes to sleep ; classes, even if they go to sleep at 
night, keep one eye open. (Laughter.) Well, it 
was not possible for us to deal with the measures 
that. we dealt with and not to offend—at any rate, 
I won't admit that we injured—(Hear, hear)—not 
to offend and irritate some classes. You know 
something about what some of these classes are. 
(Laughter.) We are all here in good humour, 
and therefore we won’t enter into particulars. 
(Laughter.) But it was by the votes of classes and 
by the interests of classes carried over from us to 
og opponents that we 2 8 at that * 
t is very good. rn about, perhaps, is fai 
oe Pigs for each man to have his — (Hear, 
ear.) All these are popular opinions and senti- 
ments in this country, and certainly I think it was 
very good for us that we should rest, and for the 
oldest among us to consider whether we had not 
retty well got to the end of our tether, 
1 No, no,” and laughter.) However that 
may be, this is in the main a self-governing 
country—(Hear, hear)—and if the country is 
badly governed it is the fault, we may say, of the 
people themselves—(Hear, hear)—and they must 
take the consequences if they return Parliaments 
with which afterwards they are not satisfied. The 
result of this 2 is that the people of this 
country have got already, and will, I hope, get more 
and more, a sense of self-reliance and self-depen- 
dence, of 9 of duty to themselves, of 
duty to their families, of duty to their country, of 
duty to their God—(applause)—in the discharge of 
public functions. And it is because I have this 
confidence that I look to the extension of the county 
franchise with such interest. Every man that we 
can bring in to exercise political functions will 
thereby become, as a rule, a better citizen, more 
interested in the welfare of this country, and better 
qualified to discharge his duties. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke eloquently and humorously 
— 2 — in relation K we * 
uestion, and, after enlarging upon the pleasure 
be derived from the beauties of —— he concluded 
amidst much cheering. 


— 


A SuccessFuL Artist.—A young Parisian artist 
lately painted a portrait of a duchess, which did 
not satisfy, her friends declaring it was totally 
unlike her. The painter was convinced, however, 
that he had succeeded, and proposed that a little 
dog belonging to the duchess should be brought, to 

rove the resemblance. The dog was brought 
3 witnesses, and no sooner did he see it than 
he sprang upon it, licked it all over, expressing 
reat joy. he painter’s triumph was complete. 

e had retouched the picture during the night with 
a thin coating of lard. The dog’s nose was sharper 
than the critics’ eyes. 


Dr. DE JonGH’s Licut-Brown Cop LIVER OIL.— 
Irs UNKQUALLED Erricacr IN , DISEASES OF THE 
Turoat,—Sir G. Duocan Gibb, Bart., M.D., LL. D., 
Physician and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, West- 
minster Hos; ital, author of various works on Diseases 
of the Throat and Larynx, writes: ‘‘ Tho experience 
of many years bas abundantly proved the truth of 
every word said in favour of Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians 
and Chemi-ts, thus stamping him as a high authoritv 
and an able Chemist whose investigations have remain d 
unquestioned, Its value, therefore, as a therapeutic 
agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of an exhanstive 
character, has been ad mitted by the world of medicibe; 
but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 

wer in the treatment of many Affections of tle 

hroat and Larynx, especially in Consumption of the 
latter, where it will sustain life when everything else 
fails. Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by 
children; hence it value in the third stage of Hooping- 
Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic.” Dr. 
de Jough’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in 
capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s. €d.; pints, 4s. 9.1. ; 
quarts, 9+.; with bis stamp and signature and the 
signature of his sole co ees on the le and tho 
label under wrapper, by all chemists. Sole consignees, 
Ansar, Harford, and Cv.,77, Strand, London,—[ADVT. ] 
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The Nonconfornist. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 


THERE has been no decisive news during the 
week from the seat of war. Russian reinforce- 
ments are coming forward, and with their aid 
the line of communication from Sistova to 
Tirnova, and, indeed, to the Shipka Pass, has 
been made secure. Apparently the Turks have 
lost their opportunity of gaining any signal 
advantage during the three weeks that have 
elapsed since their great victory at Plevna. It 
seems that Osman Pasha continues to streng- 
then that strongly-entrenched position. But 
the enemy prefers the attempt to manœuvre him 
out of it to another dangerous assault. A flying 


corps has been sent to cut off his communication 
wich Sophia, and already this large body of 


cavalry has greatly haraesed his army by ivter- 
rupting his commusications and cutting off his 
convoys. The supply of provisions in Osman 
Pasha’s camp is said to be intermittent, and no 
news of his position is now received at Con- 
stantinople. The advance of Suleiman Pasha 
has been slow. Up to Monday, so far from 
having effectcd a junction with either Mehemet 
Ali or Osman, he had not even crossed the 
Balkans—the two principal passes of which, the 
Sbipka and Hainkoi, were strongly garrisoned 
by Russian troops. As soon as the Imperial 
Guard, a pieked force of some 60,000 men, reach 
the scene of ‘hostilities, which is not expected 
bafore the second week in September, the 
struggle will be actively renewed. The Turkish 
commander-in- chief is also receiving reinforce- 
ments, but the quality of his new troops 18 
decidedly inferior. His movements are involved 
in mystery. Both sides are, however, preparing 
for a winter campaign. a 

The threats of a Servian intervention have 
not yet ceased, and the time bas now come 
when it might be undertaken with some effect. 
It is still reported that some action on the part 
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of Prince Milan’s army with a view to act upon 
the communications of Osman Pasha would not 
be resented in Austria, and the fear of Count 
Andrassy’s tacit assent has stirred up the Hun- 
garians to protest against such a policy, and 
induced Kossuth to come forward and demand 
an alliance with Turkey. With a view to such 
an eventuality the Cabinet of Belgrade has been 
modified. Perhaps, however, nothing more will 
result than the creation of a fear at Constanti- 
nople that their old foes are about to take the 
field again, which would oblige the Turks to 
station a body of troops on the Servian frontier. 
The Czar would probably have no objection to 
Servian co-operation at such a juncture, but 
that would hardly be given without the pros- 
pect of an extension of Servian tarritory, to 
which Austria would not assent. In another 
fortnight Russia may require no allies. 


The final withdrawal of the expedition to 
Sukum-Kaleh indicates that the Turks have 
given up any expectation of successfully arous- 
ing the Circassians against their Russian masters. 
With their force has departed many thousands 
of oompromised insurgents, who have been taken 
to Trebizonde. A considerable body of the 
Sultan’s Asiatic troops has been despatched to 
Varna to reinforce Mehemet Ali Pasha in the 
coming struggle. This implies great confidence 
on the part of Mukhtar Pasba in his ability to 
maintain his entrenched position on the frontier. 
Heavy reinforcements have reached the Russians 
at Alexandropol, and the plan of the new cam- 
paign, upon which General Melikoff or bis suc- 
cessor is about to enter, is kept a profound 
secret. ) a 

From both Russians and Turks there are pro- 
tests against the inhuman outrages of the other 
side. The stories that come from the south side 
of the Balkan mountains are truly appalling. 
There civil war in its most horrible form rages, 
or bas raged. There does not seem to be any 
doubt that the Bulgarians, and to a less extent, 
the Cossacks have turned their arms against the 
Turkish population. But their atrocities pale 
before those perpetrated under the auspices of 
the Ottoman authorities by Bashi-Bazouks and 
other ruffians in their employ, and which have 

been on such a scale as to have called forth a 
formal protest from the German Government. 
The misery inflicted upon the unarmed popula- 
tion is unspeakable. Whether one side or the 
other gains the mastery, they are the victims. 
What is to be the ultimate resu't? How are 
these races, roused to the highest pitch of mutual 
hatred and acts of vengeance, to settle down 
again under the same government. These are 
the problems that lie behind this terrible 
conflict, and suggest the doubt whether war is 
the best orun adequate remedy for the oppression 
under which the Uhristian subjects of the Porte 
have for generations suffered. 

During the past week Mr. Gladstone has 
been visited—shall we say intrusively—at 
Hawarden by one or two detachments of Lan- 
cashire Liberals, to each of whom he has 
delivered facile addresses. In respect to the 
war, the right hon. gentleman, while not ex- 
pressing distrust of the Ministerial declarations 
in Parliament before the prorogation, recom- 
mended the utmost vigilance during the recess, 
lest the neutrality of England should be de- 
parted from. He also spoke with approbation 
of „the real Liberal and popular basis on 
which the Birmingham Confederation is founded 
—which the Pall Mall Gazette somewhat un- 
fairly interprets as an endorsement of the 
disestablishment principle. Mr. Gladstone also 
expressed his belief that the time was near at 
hand when an extension of the county fran- 
chise would be conceded, probably by the 
Conservatives in order to prevent the question 
from being settled by the Liberals, together 
with a redistribution of seats—-which is the 
real difficulty in the case. 

There have been two characteristic elections 
during the week. By an immense majority 
Lord Burghley, an ‘‘ eldest son,“ has been re- 
turned for North Northamptonshire, to fill the 
eeat vacant by the death of Mr. Ward Hunt. 
His youthful lordship, who is in the army, 
showed a 2 and discreditable ignorance 
of the rudiments of politics, and it is really a 
scandal that such a man sbould be elected to 
represent a great constituency simply because 
he has a handle to his pame, and has 
„great expectations.“ Por the Oounty 
of Clare, Sir Bryan O' Loghlen, brother of 
the late member, was returned, though at 
present at the Antipodes. He was carried by 
the influence of the priests againet The 
O’Gorman Mahon, a veteran Repealer, whose 
sympathies are said to be in favour of the Irish 
‘‘irreconcileables.” To a certain extent the 
election was a triumph for Mr. butt. Both the 
hon. member for Limerick and Mr. O'Donnell 
have appeared in public during the week. Mr. 
Butt sticks to the opinion, aud again proclaims 
it, that the Obstructionists are deetroying the 


— 


Irish party. Mr. O'Donnell, in addressing a | 
reat gathering of Irishmen at Glasgow, which 
o compared to O’Connell’s monster meeting at 

Tara, declared his intention still to thwart 

English legislation. Apparently there will be 

demonstrations on both sides in Ireland during 

the recess, in which the Seven will indubitably 
carry the mob with them. 

Marshal MacMahon has been visiting some of 
the principal towns of Normandy, Cherbourg 
included, during the week. His reception has 
been chequered, and the President has had to 
listen to some very plain speaking. All the 
evidence that comes to hand confirms the belief 
that at the October elections the Kepublicans, 
spite of M. de Fourtou, will gain a signal suc- 
cess. Another cause of disunion has arisen 


-in the Conservative ranks. The Figaro, insti- 


gated by General Ducrot, who is severely 
denounced by the Moniteur, has been clamo- 
rously demanding the proclamation ofa state 
of siege, to which policy the Duc de 
Broglie ney objects. _In fact, the 
Premier and the Orleanists are falling back 
upon Constitutional maxims, and appear 
to be coming to the conclusion, not merely that 
the Marshal will have to retire, but that M. 
Thiers will assuredly take his place. In truth, 
these slippery politicians have far less dread of 
a Republican triumph than of a Bonapartist 
success, which would in the end exclude them 
altogether from public affairs. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THERE seems a prevalent opinion that the 
proceedings at the British Association this 
year have been somewhat dull. So far as we 
are able to judge there has been really no 
ground for that impreesion, except the fact that 
the society has kept itself, perhaps, more 
strictly than usual, to its legitimate functions. 
Its object is the advancement of science, not the 
provision of sensational entertainment, nor yet 
of theological discussion. And to our thinking 
the inaugural address of Professor Allen Thom- 
son was remarkably fitting and opportune. For 
the purposes of such an 
may be adopted. The president may take a 
general review of the recent progress of scientific 
discovery, and may point out to the specialists 
of the various sections the links that are still 
wanting for the correlation of their various.con- 
clusions; or he may take some great scientific 
or cosmological theory, as yet only half 
developed or imperfectly apprehended, and he 
may show what light is thrown upon it by any 
researches in which he himself has been specially 
concerned, Professor Allen Thomson took the 
latter course. He selected as his topic that 
theory of the development of the various forms 
of animal life which is associated with the name 
of Darwin, and he illustrated it by the most 
recent discoveries in embryology. The subject 
led him into an amount of detail of which some 
fatigued hearers have complained. Bui they 
might, perhaps, with advantage be reminded 
that, as people without an ear for music should 
not go to concerts where they only disturb those 
who have, so people uninterested in scientific 
detail are better away from the meetings of an 
association for the advancement of science. It 


must, indeed, be granted that the —— is 


rather wanting in that power of lucid ex position 

ossessed so pre- eminently by Professor Huxley. 

ut then such a gift is excéedingly rare, and if 
none but those who have it are qualified to 
become Presidents of the British Association, a 
rota would have to be established comprising 
not more than three or four names. Ia 
other respects the address was not at all 
open to some criticisms that have been made 
upon it. The speaker was thoroughly 
master of his subject, and he stuck to itina 
business-like manner, calmly ignoring all the 
tempting side issues opened up by such an 
argument. He stated his own firm conviction 
that the development of species bad passed 
beyond the possibility of dispute; and whether 
we agree with him or not, we must admit that 
in doing so he was strictly within his province. 
On the other hand, he as confidently affirmed 
that the old maxim, ‘*‘cmne vivum ex ovo,” had 
not been in the least shaken by Bastian aud 
other supporters of what is called ‘‘ sponta- 
neous generation.” The ultimate inconsistency 
of these two positions—the former denying acts 
of special creation, and the latter absolutely re- 
quiring at least one such act for the 8 
of the first ovwm”—did pot at all disturb the 
professor in his quiet exposition of the facts, or 
what he considered to be the facts of the case. 
But he proceeded to show what phenomena in 
the first growth of the living germ appeared to 
confirm the theory that the development of an 
elephant, for instance, exhibits an epitome of 
all the steps by which successive species were 


produced until elephavts appeared in the 
world. . 


dress one of two lines 


_There is something in this temper which we 
like. All of us profess to want facts. Now, if 
every man in his own place would quietly 
observe and describe the facts that come within 
his own province, and would refrain from im- 
perfectly informed criticisms on facta that lie 
outside his province, but within somebody else’s, 
we should get on without much acerbity of 
controversy. There could not be a better Mus- 
tration of the barmlessness of facts than Pro- 
fessor Allen Thomson's interesting and amazin 
pce of the germ and its early stages ot 

rowth. People are always fearing that such 

iscoveries will somehow establish materialism 
and do away with the possibility of a spiritual 
life. But such timid souls would do well to 
remember what is meant by an explanation of 
anything in heaven or earth. It means, in 
brief, reducing an observed phenomenon to 
terms of our own consciousness, Thus 
when we are told that the earth is kept in its 
path by the balance of two forces, one of which 
would send it off in a straight line, while the 
other would pull it into the sun, we recull our 
childish experience of a stone whirled round at 
the end ofa string, and we feel quite satisfied 
and comfortable. Now if this be the case it is 
perfectly obvious that nothing can be really an 
explanation which would do away with con- 
sciousness altogether. And this is what 
materialism in its ph ge sense would do. 

Because it would identify thought and feeling, 
not with the reality underlying matter, but 
with certain external shakings and waverings 
inferred, rather than discerned, through micro- 
scopic observation. This is not to reduce.a 

henomenon to terms of our own consciousness. 
be is to do away with consciousness altogether. 

Now we are not in the least imputing to Pro- 
fessor Allen Thomson either one view or another 
on this subject, if we remark that his microscopic 
revelation of germinal growth abi in a 
most impressive manner the futility of all 
strictly materiaheticexplanations of the universe. 
Here is a speck of rotoplasm, one 150th part 
of en inch in diameter, and in some ten months 
it will be an elepbant. In this speck we are 
told there are probably five thousand billion 
molecules representing unnumbered elephants 
for hundreds of generations past, besides their 

predecessors, mammoths, megatheriums, or 

such like. No wonder the progenitors are 
properly represented.in the incipient juvenile, 
when such a goodly store of germules can be 
acked into so convenient a compass. And 
ow does the germ proceed? It constricts 
itself round its middle until it forms two glo- 
bules instead of one. Then the two constrict 
themselves, and become four, and so on and so 
on till there are ninety-six. Then some of these 
lobules begin to flatten out and take other 
orms, till by and by the first attempts at limbs 
are produced. All this is perfectly true no 
doubt; and it is an explanation in this sense, 
that we can picture in our consciousness all 
these forms, and conseive of internal forces at 
work to change one into another. But what 
are those forces? Ah! there our exposition 
breaks down, and in this pause re-en the 
whole mystery of life. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


Tux brief telegram which the Lord Mayor 
received from the Chairman of the Indian 
Famine Relief Committee, and which he read 
at the Mansion House on Thursday last, should 
be seriously pondered by all who are coucerned 
to maiatain the honour of the English name. 
It is as follows :— 

The committee earnestly solicit your lordship’s 


owerful influence and support in an for pub 
— tor the relief of the 41 of 


bouthern India. The position is extremely grave. 


There is very great and increasing mortality from want 
= the utmost efforts of the — ; 


t. 
The monsoon has again been deficient. The difficul- 
ties will certainly last till January. Cattle have 
perished in large numbers, and among all the 1 
classes there is very great destitu Proporty 
being sold for food, The villages have been largely 
deserted, and the poor are wandering in search of 
sustenance, The resources of the lower middle class 
are exhausted, owing to famiue — Prompt liberal 
assistance and sympathy may mitigate the suffering. 
And grave as this picture is, it by no means 
adequately depicts the situation. from other 
sources we learn that, leaving out Western, 
Central, and Northern India, where things are 
exceedingly critical, we have iu the Presidency 
of Madras a population of eighteen millions in 
a condition that baffles gi At least 
one million are fed now by the hand of charity, 
and another million are saved from absolute 
pauperism by doing what little work their 
emaciated bodies will admit of on the Govern- 
ment relief works. Others in untold numbers 
are bartering away their for a few hand- 


fuls of pulse, vainly ho 
the thirety earth may yet 


goods 
inst that 
yee triad d, the 
desired rains. It is stated on the euthority of 
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-Major Oornish, who has had excep- 
— nities for forming a correct 
opinion, that half. a-million of human beings 
—a number exceeding the joint armies. of 
Russia and Turkey between the Balkans and 
the Danube—have already died from famine. 
And we are told the worst is yet to come. 
Day after day the supplies of rice are being ex- 
hausted, the little that remains is deurer, ard 
the people are lees able to obtain it. Thousands 
who have hitherto managed to obtain sufficient 
to keep soul and body together are joining the 
ranks of those who are absolutely dependent, 
and who must be fed or they will perish. And 
the difficulty of feeding them is immense. 
The eighteen millions of Madras who are 
threatened with starvation are spread over 
12,000 square miles of territory, without 
railways, and almost without roads. Their 
beasts of burden have largely succumbed 
to the general famine; and where they can be 
obtained, it is found that they can do little more 
than carry the food requisite for their own 
maintenance by the way. It is true there are 
canals, but the available boats are utterly in- 
adequate to convey the necessary food for so 
a multitude. 

n the face of so direful a calamity the duty 
of Englishmen is plain—it is to address our- 
selves promptly, and 313 and deter- 
minedly, to the task of affording relief. It has 
lon n our glory that we govern 


India. We must now aim after the 
reater glory of so governing that un- 
ottunate yet splendid country, that we may 


establish a claim upon the affection of her 
people. The Government, however, cannot do 
all that is required. It may show—in fact, it is 
showing—that it is alive to its responsibilities, 
and determined to discharge them. Still, 
its resources are limited, and * inadequate 
to the present emergency. It cannot raise 
more money by taxation—at least, not in India 
—for it is admitted by competent authorities 
that under the most favourable circumstances 
it would not be wise to lay heavier burdens upon 
the people. Additional taxation now would, 
of course, be out of all question. The present 
is clearly a case for large-hearted charity. 
Men of all ranks and parties must unite in the 
presence of such exceptional suffering, and give 
practical expression to the Christianity with 
which the nation is imbued. Her Majesty, 
ever foremost in the work of charity, has 
set a noble example. The Prince of Wales 
also has done himself credit by the manner 
in which he has come to the help of the people 
of India. He could not have performed an 
act that would have been more timely, or that 
would have done more to win for him a place 


in the hearts of those over whom he is probably 
destined to 


* 


— 


LOOKIN G BACK. 
By our Correspondent in the Gallery). 


The Session of 1877 does not contain many points 
on which the mind, passing it in review, may dwell 
with pleasure. There is, however, one feature in 
it in respect of which not only Nonconformists 
may rejoice. Whatever else the session may have 
done or left undone it has certainly settled the 
burial question. Early in the session it was 
announced that the Government, driven to an 
unwelcome position by the force of public opidion, 
had resolved to take the Burial Question out of the 
dangerous hands in which it had hitherto been 
nurtured and deal with it themselves. The pro- 
posal doybtless came from the Premier, who de- 
lights in these bold moves intended to confound 
the enemy. But though he had himself 
on a memorable occasion taken the lead in 
the question in the House of Commons, it was 
not competent for him as Premier to deal with it in 
Accordingly the Duke of 
Richmond was entrusted with the task, and, acted 
upon less by his own prejudices, which are not 
strong, than by the objections of members of his 
party, he introduced a bill which was simply an 
astounding piece of legielative incompetence. From 
the outset it pleased nobody, not even those in 
whoee interests it was chiefly conceived. Born a 
blunder, a deliberate attempt was made to perpe- 
thate it as a mistake, with the result that the 
Government suffered one of the most significant 
defeats that has befallen them since they took 
office. Next to a triumphant majority on a direct 
issue raise in both Houses of Parliament, nothing 
could have been more gratifying to those who 
would have a free churchyard than the course 
taken by the Government. They have sedulously 
and at great expenditure of pains prepared for the 
triumph of the coming session, and even the most 


— ar aed admits that the settlement of the 
ran Question in a manner satisfactory to Non- 


conformists cannot be delayed at most beyond 
1879. 

This is, I think, the main feature, the principal 
achievement of the session just closed. It is the 
only political question that has been raised, and 
fairly and determinately fought out by both sides. 
Other questions of high political importance have 
timidly shown themselves—such as the assimilation 
of the county franchise, a debate marked by the 
important conversion of the Marquis of Hartington. 
But even this question was grudgingly approached 
by politicians. The Opposition, though growing 
increasingly united under the firmer guidance of the 


Marquis of Hartington, still feels the influence of 


the noble lord’s conviction that the time for 


the gangway this patient stolidity of the Marquis of 
Hartington has occasionally furnished matter for 
complaint and reproach. But, however it be, and 
due to what cause soever, the fact remains that 
there has been throughout the session no evidence 
of renewed political life, save on the Burials 
Question, and that, oddly enough, was broached in 
the House of Lords. Parties have been distracted 
by the varying interests arising out of the Eastern 
Crisis, For the most part Liberals and Conservatives 
have ranged themselves in two well-defined ranks, the 
one rather denouncing Turkey than advocating 
Russia, whilst the other openly advocates Turkey 
and bitterly reproaches Ruesia. But between these 
two broad lines there have run independent path- 
ways which have been trodden by more or less dis- 
tinguished men, to the discomfiture of their respec- 
tive parties. Mr. Gladstone in particular, has 
almost wholly devoted himself to the Eastern 
Question throughout the session, and on at least one 
occasion brought about a crisis which threatened 
to end in the formal disruption of the Opposition. 
As for the Government, they have been content 
to do as little as possible. They brought in a 
studiously moderate programme of work, and are 
seemingly content to have accomplished about one- 
third of it. In this Conservative desire for inaction 
they have been greatly helped by the conduct of 
the obnoxious party who by some curious accident 
have come to be referred to as the “ seven obstruc- 
tives, though practically there are not more than 
four. These gentlemen have in season and out of 
season raised their voices, more powerful than their 
arguments, against progress with any measure 
whatsoever. How they have progressed, and 
through what episodes, has been described 
from week to week throughout the session, 
and I will only here record as the general 
result of their campaiga that not for many 
years has there been a session 30 barren 
of results as that which bears this year’s 
date. Two hundred and thirty-eight public bills 
have been brought into the Commons, of which 
109 have received the royal assent. This is a suffi- 
ciently imposing total, and is a by no means insigni- 
ficant addition to the bulk of the Statute-book. 
But, practically, the reputation of the session will 
depend upon its having passed two bills, the Prisons 
Bill and the Universities Bill, neither of them of 
first-rate importance when brought into comparison 
with Mr. Gladstone's U pas-tree pruning. 

The session has, in fact, been of much more 
importance to personages than directly to parties. 
On the front Opposition Bench the Marquis of 
Hartington has greatly advanced in the esteem 
of his followers, and is now beyond comparison--- 
even not excluding Mr. Gladstone, though 
excluding Mr. Bright as one who takes no regular 
part in the business of the House—the most in- 
fluential personage on the front Opposition Bench. 
No other member of the ex-Ministry has found an 
opportunity of retrieving the general position of 
discredit into which the fallen party naturally 
lapsed, nor is there seep, on reviewing the benches 
throughout the Houre, the coming man,” or 
men, whom Parliament and the nation are always 
looking for. On the Treasury Bench, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having had the ill-fortune 
to meet with unusual difficulties, has nut shown 
himself equal to the task of leading the House in 
stormy times, nor have any of his colleagues sug- 
gested that, failing him, there is a better man in 
store. In truth, the heroes of the session are 
Mr. Biggar, Mr. Parnell, and Mr. O'Donnell, a 
fact the simple statement of which forcibly stamps 
the session with discredit. 

—=—=<€_[_——xxa~——_—== 

By the death of Mr. H. Danby Seymour, a 
vacancy has occurred in the representation of the 
Westminster division of the London School Board. 


By the provisions of the Act of 1876 the election 
i ohn Giana aki in ie Gee lente af tee eal 


| boned, no appeal to the ratepayers being neces- 
sary. 


fighting is not yet. To many ardent spirits below 


Titeruture. 


THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT.* 


This book somewhat qualifies the sanguine 
view taken by Mr. McOoan in his Egypt 
as it Is,” which we noticed a few weeks ago; 
and there is a certain fitness in the two books 
appearing within so short a time of each other. 
Mr. McOoan was concerned to make it appear 
as if the Khedive, though too autocratic, was 
using his power effectually but gradually to 
reduce the burdens on his country ; that the evils 
of slavery and forced labour and over-taxation 
had been vastly reduced, if not done away with ; 
and that, in fact, a good deal was due to the 
unimprovable nature of the native, and was 
inevitable. He presented figures, and made 
ont what appeared a good case for the produc- 
tive power of the country, stating that in a 
short course of years Egypt would be in a fair 
way to prosperity ; lauding higbly the immense 
strides that had been made in manufactures 
and public works. Mr. De Leon, who was for 
many years Consul-General in Egypt, declares 
on the other hand that the Khedive, though he 
is an incessant worker, and apt in administra- 
tion, is so much an agent in the hands of 
others that he cannot possibly act inde ently 
for the ultimate good; that, even though he 
was free so to do, it is doubtful whether his 
fatal errors in the past and his confessed ten- 
dencies would not render his efforts futile. He 
has made the fundamental mistake of endea- 
vouring to turn Egypt from a great agricultural 
country into an industrialone; he has been seized 
with a mania for improvements on too vast a 
scale; and he has, instead of relieving the poor 
— ge of burdens in the proportion that has 

n said, fixed the yoke more firmly round 
their necks for generations to come. Mr. De 
Leon is, however, quite ready to recognise the 
Khedive’s good personal qualities. He says :— 

The three chief passions of Ismail Khedive (he says) 
are his passion for real estate, his vaulting ambition, 
which sometimes overleaps itself, and his mania for 
building, the latter of which he frankly admitted to me 
in conversation a year ago. Every man,” said the 
Khedive reflectively, speaking in French, as he alwa 
does, is mad on some one subject. My mania is 
building — to use his own words, Jai une manie en 
pierre.” It will be well for him and for his people 
should he discover, ere it be too late, his two other 
manias, and sev to work to curb and correct them. 
. « At my last interview with Said Pasha, he ex- 
pressed 2 regret that he had saddled his country 
with a public loan and a public debt, and that he ro- 
pented of it. When he died, I believe the public debt 
of Egypt did not exceed 5,000,000/. What it now is, 
under the fatal facility of credit, and the new 
of “financing ” introduced into Egypt, and 3 
like a poisonous fungus for twelve years past, the worl 
has been informed through the reports of the financial 
surgeons sent from Europe to probe and cure, — 
sible, the gaping wound. In justice to the Kh 
of whom, once the spoiled and petted favourite 
Europe, few now have a good word to say, it must be 
stated that he treated Said’s royal lady, and his only 
son, Tougsoun Pasha (who died the other day), Me a 
king and a kinsman ; and still continues so to do to the 
surviving widow, who keeps up astate, and commands a 
respect second to none in the reigning house, and is 
treated with eat consideration and courtesy by the 
Khedive himself. Toussoun he married to one of his 
daughters, and made Minister of Education. 

From Mr. De Leon’s report, it really appears 
as though the scandal of forced labour, in 
spite of some pretence at modification and 
abandonment of it in one particular case, is 
substantially as bad as ever. We learn that, 
just as in the case of the taxes, the wages are 
farmed out, and that the farmers pocket a large 
percentage—an evil that seems fsa insepa- 
rable from any process of the sort in tho East, 
however it may be in the West. Whatever 
pay is promised to the labourers is paid in kind 
—grain and molasses—and it is on this that 
the Daira makes a profit, much reducing the 
pay, wretched as it is. Iu fact, the skilled 
Jabourers are the only ones who really get or 
are promised anything beyond a little coarse 
fuod—grain or mol which only k a 
mano or boy in that climate in bad pe « 
order. We quote the following extract from a 
report on the Government forced labour :— 

The wages received by the ordinary hands in the fac- 
tories are 7d. to 74d. per day for men and 4d. for , 
and by the hands working in the fields 4d. per day 
men and 2:d. for boys. They are always paid in ind 
grain or molasses—on which the Daira, asa rule, makes 
a profit. As mentioned above, they are compelled to 
work. Their condition is ex y mise „ end 
their much more savage than the Fellahs of 
the Delta. Skilled Arab labourers, such as men ‘hat 
attend to the engines, and such like work, receive 20%. 
to 25s. per month. Men driving the locomotive 
receive from 3/. to 5. per month, and stokers 


t 
30s. per month. The pay of all is allowed to get much 
in arrear. ‘ 


And Mr. De Leon adduces ample evidence 
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to prove that the frightful pictures given of the | 


condition of the poor children of seven or eight 
on the public works, without proper tools, 
labouring to scrape up earth with their hands, 
still have ample correspondence in reality. He 
supplies some really good chapters on education, 
on finance, on public works—thus fully proving 
the Khedive’s ‘‘mania for building”; and 
some of his sentences on this subject certainly 
read rather like grim satires upon some of those 
of Mr. McOoan. In the matter of the conscrip- 
tion too, he feels called on to trace out a whole 
train of evils that induce much dishonesty and 
many vices among the pes} ls»: 

The conscription is sternly enforced and: theoreti- 
cially with impartiality; but King Backsheesh can 
always interpose successfully here, through the venality 
of the agents employed, who always ‘* make a good 
thing of it“; and hence the draft ever falls on that 
88 of the able-bodied population most wanted for 

be cultivation of the fielus, especially in the upper 
country, where the population is sparse. Yet it is 
on this section that the twin abuses of Egyptian admini- 
stration—the conscription and tho corvés (or forced 
labour)—weigh most heavily on tho industiious poor, 
who cannot buy exemption through influence or money. 
In addition to the blinding effects of backsheesh on 
the recruiting officer, the recruit is allowed to return 
from service after one year's duty on payment of a 


fixed sum. 

Mr. De Leon does not share the very sanguine 
hope as to the e powers of Egypt. He 
does not see how the Khedive can do other than 
pursue his present pets He is too deeply 
involved in a powerful network of circumstances 
to effect any very great revolution. It is true 
he has set going a machinery of education, 
whose fruits will be manifest at a later time; 
he has annexed territory and sent Gordon 
Pasha to the Soudan, and may thus aid in 
stopping the slave-trade; but internal reform 
must be long-delayed. Slavery cannot be cut 
down without disturbing the whole structure of 
things, and Mr. De Leon does not seem to 

with Mr. McCoan in regarding it as 80 
completely fenced in from abuses ; while forced 
labour, be says, must continue, else where, in pre- 
sent conditions, is there any hope of interest for 
Egypt's creditors? Mr. De Leon, in a word, 
concludes that slavery and forced labour will 
only be abolished by Egypt being relieved 
from paying any interest to her creditors! 
This may or may not be the exact state of the 
case; but Mr. De Leon’s book shows how diffi- 
cult it is to get at a true notion of Egypt's 
condition, in spite of the reports of Mr. Cave 
and others. There are so many conflicting 
influences at work. that it seems to be the 
lot of every traveller and writer to fail to take 
some one or other into account. 

We should not omit to add that the book is 
furnished with a useful and exhaustive index, 
and has a few clear and helpful illustrations. 
We have some doubt whether it was advisable 
for Mr. De Leon to encumber his book with the 
earlier chapters describing his journey to 
Egypt; but it must be admitted that it is plea- 
— enough written. But any way, the book 
will be found of value in the way of qualifying 
some recent reports and statements about 


Egypt. 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM." 


The Translations mentioned in this title- 
page are not contained in the volume before 
us, but in two additional volumes which we 
have not seen. One of these contains transla- 
tions of the Qoumenical, Greek, and Latin 
creeds, ‘‘ frum the confession of Peter down to 
the Vatican decrees’’—with the best Russian 
Oatechism and the recent Old Catholic Proposi- 
tious of the Bonn Conferences. The other 
contains the Lutheran, Anglican, Calvinistic, 
and the later Protestant Confessions of Faith. 
The creeds and confessions are given in the 
original lunguages from tbe best editions, as 
well as in translations. 

The volume before us (of 940 pages) is intro- 
ductory, and contains the history of the creeds. 
It will be welcomed eagerly by all students of 
Ohurch history. Authors often tell us of 
desiderata which they are desirous to supply. 
And sometimes we are wicked enough to say that 
the desideratum is in the author’s intelligence or 
in his imagination. But Dr. Schaff is quite 
entitled to say that ‘a ‘Symbolical library’ 
that contains the creeds and confessions of all 
Christian denominations fills a vacuum in theo- 
logical and historical literature. Other sym- 
bolical collections are confined to particular 
denominations and periods. In this work the 
reader will find the authentic material for the 
study of comparative [Christian] theology— 
symbolics, polemics, and Irenics.” In a 
country like ours,” Dr. Schaff adds—and the 
remark applies equally to Eogland and 
America — where people of all creeds meet in 


* A History of the Creeds of Christendom. With 
Translatious. Parr Scaarf, D. D., LL. D. 
(London : Hodder aud Stoughton.) 


daily contact, this study ought to command 
more attention than it has hitherto received.“ 
This is not the place for the discussion of 
any of the knotty questions which the very 
word “creed” su Dr. Schaff holds 
written formal creeds in higher esteem than pro- 
bably do many who may read these words: 


Confessions, he says, in due subordination to the 
Bible, are of great value and use. They are summaries 
of the doctrines of the Bible, aids to its sound under. 
standing, bonds of union among their professors, public 
standards and guards against false doc:rine and prac- 
tice. In the form of Catechisms they are of especial 
use in the instruction of children, and facilitate a solid 
and substantial religious education, in distinction from 
spasmodic and superficial excitement. The first object 
of creeds was to distinguish the church from the world, 
from Jews and heathen, afterwards orthodoxy from 
heresy, and fivally denomination from denomination. 
In all these respects they are still valuable aud indis- 
pensable in the present order of things. Every well- 
regulated society, secular or religious, needs an organi- 
sation and constitution, and cannot prosper without 
discipline. Catechisms, liturgies, bymu books, are 
creeds also as far as they embody doctrine, 

We do not commit ourselves to all these 
words. But we agree entirely with Dr. Schaff 
when he says, ‘‘ Neither creed nor no-creed can 
be an absolute protec‘ion of the purity of faith 
and practice. The best churches have declined 
or degenerated ; and corrupt churches may be 
revived and regenerated by the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God which abides for ever.” 
Nor can wo withhold our consent when he 
says :— 

In a certain sense it may be said that the<Christian 
Church has never been without a creed. The baptismal 
formula, and the words of the institution of the Lord's 
Supper are creeds ; these and the confession of Peter 
antedate even the birth of the Christian Church on the 
Day of Pentecost. The Church is, indeed, not founded 
on symbols but on Christ; not on any words of man, 
but on the Word of God; yet it is founded on Christ as 
confessed by men, and a creed is man’s answer to 
Christ's question, man's acceptance and interpretation 
of God's Word. Hence it is after the memorable con- 
fession of Peter that Christ said, Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build My church,” as if to say, 
Thou art the Confessor of Christ, and on this confes- 
sion, as an immovable rock, I 1 build My churob.“ 
Where there is faith, there is also profession of faith. 
As faith without works is dead, so it may be said also 
that faith without confession is dead. But this confes- 
sion need not always be written, much less reduced to 
a logical formula. : 

Dr. Schaff’s work deserves a welcome alike 
from the most strenuous upholders and the 
most strenuous opponents of formulated creeds 
as the basis eithor of Christian or of ministerial 
fellowship, It is really a history of the intel- 
lectual, if not of the spiritual, life of eighteen 
Christian centuries. And its author commands 
our heart’s sympathy when he says: The 
nearer believers of different creeds approach the 
Ohristological centre, the better they will 
understand and love each other.” 


‘TOUCH AND GO.”* 


Mise Middlemass has made a decided advance 
in this novel, which is constructed with great 
mm oe 4 the — 2 — well 

eveloped, more espeoi e lea ones. 
We do not mean that she 1 an imitator of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, for she seldom passes beyond 
the border of probabilities, but she has care- 
fully thought out her story, and leaves no loose 
threads aboutit. Particularly we should notice 
the freedom and ease of her dialogue, which in 
this case is sharply cut and characteristic for 
the most part. Old Peter, the lodge-keeper to 
an old Scottieh family, standing on that familiar 
footing which has now almost passed out of 
fashion, has for sole companion a grandchild, 
Cicely, who is remarkable for her promise of 
beauty in full development. The story opens 
with the advent of a stranger--a Mr. Harry 
Durant, nephew to Old Peter's master—whc 
has for many years been absent — the 
world. The beauty of Cicely—whom he, of 
course, meets on the road — takes him by sur- 
prise, and he has more reasons for an interest 
in her than we can now afford to tell the 
reader. Suddenly, while Mr. Durant is still 
here, Old Peter is taken ill and dies; and 
naturally Mr. Durant is anxious about the 
future of Cicely. He undertakes to find a 
guardian for her, which he does in the 
person of a Mrs, Fitzalan, who has for 

ears been making a great figure in 

aris society. Mrs. Fitzalan’s desire is to 
make Cicely forget about old Peter, though for 
a long time she can neither quench nor pow | 
her curiosity about her parentage, over whic 
there had been doubt; and certainly there ig 
some insight in the description of the process by 
which Mrs. Fitzalan egg weans her to 
acquiescence in her projects. For her own pur- 
ag she is eager to hurry on a match between 

er protegée and a widower, Sir Hubert meg A 
and she manages to do so without letting Mr. 


Touch and Go. By Jean Mippiemass, Author of 


Wild oa. Ke. In Three Vols. (London: 
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wor | Durant hear of the tidings in time to 
interfere. Cicely, we should say, does not love 
Sir Hubert, while she does love Durant. Then 
we are introduced to a young street waif, Deb, 
on whom an enthusiastic German music-teacher 
has cast his eye as a prima donna in prospect, 
on account of her beautiful voice. The faithful 
and suggestive touches by which the character 
of Deb is gradually revealed amply prove high 
possibil ties in directions in which many have 
failed—some by over sentimentalism,and others 
by too stringent realism. Deb is neither to 
harshly real, nor too etheriel. She is of great 
importance to the story in the way of unfolding 
the schemes of Mrs, Fitzilan, and finally 
defeating them; and in this she has a com- 
panion character—Algy Duncombe— who is a 
lively, animated, but discreet young gentle- 
man, who can do something else than make love 
and ‘‘lisp” and yawn. We cannot afford the 
space to follow all the intricacies of the plot, 
which, indeed, would not be fair to the author. 
Suffice it to say that after keeping up her secret 
well, we do not part from Mrs. Fitsalan, till we 
find she was the last daughter of Old Peter, 
that she had, in fact, been guilty of an odd 
form of ‘perronation,” and had no claim to 
the name of Fitzalan ; that she had been in 
league, through this secret, with a Frenchman, 
Barbier, who at last, ran off with all that had 
been made by it. Mrs. Fitzalan’s villainy, 
however, is not of a very deep dye, hardly com- 
peting with the Lady Audley’s in this respect, 
though she is the villain of the story, unsoru- 
pulous, clever, full of resource, supple, in 
sinuating, and determined: so that one is not 
sorry to find her outwitted at the last, and re- 
duced to keeping a low restaurant in Paris, 
where, however, as we should expect, she 
carries herself with the same grace and tact as 
she had shown in the salon. But why did Miss 
Middlemass kill off Harry Durant? For that 
little freak of defiance to the law of poetic 
justice we cannot forgive her. Harry bad his 
faults, and he had been guilty of mistakes, but 


he deserved a better fate, and Miss Middle- . 


mass, in our idea, would not have been too 
conventional had she kept him alive, even 
though Sir Herbert had . There is 
one element in which Miss Mi ass is 
rather deficient, and that is in simple pathos, 
and its complement,spontaneous humour, She 
has the wisdom, however, to make the defects 
as inconspicuous as may be. 

Altogether, this is a clever, bright, and 
readable novel, showing not a little knowledge 
of the world, „ ness, and freedom of 
dialogue, no less than the power of dealing 
fairly by oontrasted types of cter. Above 
all, though it introduoes us to 7 of life not 
always detached from doubtf — it is 
pure and elevated in tone —a n that could 
with safety be put on the family table; and 
that is surely saying much for a lady’s novel 
nowadays. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Scripture Progressive Reading Books, (London : 
W. Collins, Sons, and Co.) We agree with the 
compiler of this series in thinking that there is a 
need for some kird of Scripture Readers. But we 
do not think that he has succeeded in supplying 
the want. Itis not only that we do not accept 
many of his interpretations of the meaning of the 
sacred text; but we also take objection to the 
method of selection and arrangement. We are told 
in the preface that the editor is responsible for 
the interpretation put upen the words of Scripture, 
but he has sought rather to render the text intelli- 
gible to the minds of children, than to write a 
theological work, and has studied to confine himself 
to narrative and obvious lessons of general morality 
and piety, keepiog as far as possible on the broad 
lines held in common by all Christians, and leaving 
to the authorised teacher in each school to impart 
such special docti inal instruction as msy be desired.” 
This purpose is scarcely accomplishei. We could 
not place these Readers in the hands of the teaches 
and scholars of an undenominational echool. But 
we can recommend them to Sunday-school teachers, 
who will flud in them materials for class instruction, 
and many charming poems and sacred songs which 
their children may commit to memory. 

Guide to Chiucer and Spenser. By F. G. FLxAV. 
(London: Collins.) This is a very useful manual, 
and needs only to be known to be widely used. It 
contains in a small compass all that is necessary 
for the right understanding of Chaucer and for the 
appreciation of Spenser. The same information is 
to be found in many works, but it has to be col- 
lected, whereas here it is arranged, and is acces- 
sible at once. A short, biography of Chaucer and 
Spencer is given, and notes on Chaucer’s language, 
on the sources of his works, and on the arrange- 
ment of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” follow the narra- 
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tive of his life. Similarly explanations are given of 
Spenser’s works, and a chapter is devoted to the 
contemporary poets of Spenser and Shakespeare. 
This is a novelty, and shows an intimate acquain- 
tance with what Mr. Fleay affirms is the finest, 
although too often neglected, literary epoch in the 
world.” : 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of Julius Cesar. By 
SAMUEL NEIL. (Collins.) Mr. Neil is well known 
as one of the most competent of the Shakespearian 
students of the present day. This edition of 
Julius Cesar bears testimony to the fulness of his 
knowledge and the thoroughness of his work. 
Copious extracts are given from Plutarch’s lives to 
enable the young student to have in his mind the 
historical setting for the dramatic picture which 
follows ; and a short biographical account is added 
of all the dramatis persone. The most interesting 
portion of the introduction is that in which 
‘* Shakespear2’s idea of Julius Cesar” is collected 
from his various plays. It is thus summed up :— 


His Julius Cesar is a hero in whom success has pro- 
duced babits of haughtiness ; in whom philosuphy has 
failed to overcome superstitious fear; in whom * — 
and policy conspire to make a despot, and whom self. 
flattery and courtierly fawning combine to mislead. It 
is a man of greater energy than dignity, who strikes the 
imagination, puzzles the understanding, and disappoints 
the heart; he exhibits active intelligence without 
depth; the excites admiration rather than reverence, 
and induces astonishment rather than inspires love, 
His material conquests are magnificent ; but he lacks 
the highest moral might—the power of self conquest. 
As a contribution to the argument that Shake. 
speare wrote the plays that bear his name, and not 
Lord Bacon, as some assert, Mr. Neil has placed 
the philosopher’s in contrast with the dramatist’s 
character of Julius Cesar. The comparison and 
contrast are instructive. Explanatory notes follow 
the text of the drama, and a few questions are 
added to test the student’s memory and intelligence. 
This is a useful edition of a noble play. 

A History of Latin Literature, By LrON HARD 
Scumitz, LL.D. (Collins.) Dr. Schmitz observes 
—“ It seems strange that in this country, where 
Latin is taught in all the public, and even in most 
of the middle-class schools, there does not exist, as 
far as I know, &@ concise general history of Latin 
literature that might be put into the hands of young 
students, and give them a succinct history of its 
treasures, of its gradual development and of its ulti- 
mate decay. I have endeavoured to supply this want 
in a manner which, I hope, may be acceptable not 
only to the student of Latin, but to educated readers 
in general, who caunot fail to take an interest in 
the literature of a people that has exercised, and is 
still exercising, so great an influence upon the civi- 
lised world.” The name of the editor of this 
volume is a sufficient guarantee of its accuracy and 
usefulness ; bat lest any of our readers should 
imagine that it is merely a catalogue of names of 
authors and their works, we beg to assure them 
that it is much more than that. It is, compared 
with the length of time it covers, a small book. 
Twelve centuries of Latin literature are reviewed 
in 250 pp., but space has been found by the learned 
author in which to give a short account of the poet 
or historian, ahd to add a few lines of criticism. 


Elements of Geometry, Based on Euclid. 
Book I. By Epwarp Arkixs, B.Sc. (Collins.) 
The order and method of Euclid are followed in 
this edition; but the symbolical notation is em- 
ployed in addition in side lines, The printing is 
excellent, and the exercises are sufficiently 
numerous, 


History of Europe from the Decadence of the 
Western Empire to the Reformation, By SurHEr- 
LAND MxNziks. (Collins.) Mr. Menzies has 
attempted, in this small volume, to write in an 
interesting manner the history of the Middle Ages. 
The task would have seemed to us an impossible 
one, nor has the success of our author been so 
evident as to convince us of its possibility. The 
book is a dictionary of events, and names, aud 
dates. It will be valuable as a reference to larger 
works, such as those of Gibbon and Hallam; and 
as such it should find a place in every school 
library. 

An Ilomeric Dictionary for use in Schools and 
Colleges, from the German of Dr. George A utenrieth, 
Translated, with additions and corrections, by 
Ropert P. Keer, Pu. D. (London: Macmillan 


and Co.) This dictionary will be found a valuable 


aid by young students of Homer. It is often a com- 


mentary and grammar as well as a dictionary of 


words, and it is abundantly illustrated with excel- 


lent woodcuts. A few large plates are placed at 
the end, showing the chariots of the Greeks, the 
plan of the house of Odysseus, the rigging of a 
Homeric ship, and the present aspect of the Trojan 


excavations. Dr. Keep, the translator, is an 


to the seminaries of the United States. 


and Co.) English grammars are nearly always 


other volumes are narratives and enter into detail. 


American teacher, and has bestowed immense pains 
to make this work perfect in accuracy and fulness 
of information. Of this fact the preface contains 
abundant proof; but it also contains some useful 
practical suggestions as to the use of the book. 
Let the beginning be made by grounding the student 
carefully and thorougbly upon the forms and peculiari- 
ties of the Homeric dialect, with the necesssary con- 
stant comparison of Homeric and Attic forms. During 
this stage the use of a larger lexicon in connection with 
the present volume will be necessary. Two books read in 
this way would suffice. This done, the second step 
would be to proceed much more rapidly, requiring of 
the students in recitation only an accurate and intel- 
ligent translation of the text, and such knowledge as to 
the meaning and history of the words as this dictionary 
furnishes. The editor’s own experience leads him to 
believe that a pupil with this dictionary in his hands 
will easily read two pages of Homer in the time which, 
with the large lexicons, would be required for one page. 
Dr. Keep afterwards adds what we presume is as 
applicable to English higher middle-class schools as 
The re- 
quirements of a scheme of liberal study in our 
times are so extensive that the necessity of econo- 
mising labour, whenever it can be done without 
detriment to mental discipline, is self-evident. It 
may be, indeed, that Greek and Latin will only be 
able to hold their place in our courses of higher 
education by welcoming and encouraging every 
legitimate help by which the labour necessary for 
acquiring a knowledge of the two chief ancient lan- 
guages, and gaining an acquaintance with their 
literatures, may be abridged.” : 
Nementary Lessons on Physical Geography. By 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL. D., F.R.S. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) This is a thoroughly scien- 
tific and practical treatise upon a subject which is 
at present, speaking generally, very badly taught, 
especially in our elementary schools. It supplies 
not only the material for instruction, but also 
suggestions as to how to teach. It is a work cal- 
culated to develope the intelligence of both teacher 
and scholar ; while to the former, especially if he 
be a good draughtsman, it will afford abundant 
illustrations for the blackboard. . 
NAFTEL’s CHEAP GERMAN Series.—TZhe Sccond 
German Reader. The Second Exercise Book. (Lon- 
don : Longmans.) These books are in continuation of 
the series to which we have already twice directed 
attention. The books are remarkable for conden- 
sation as well as for their cheap price. The exercise- 
book contains a collection of examination papers. 


Pusiic School Series.—LEnglish Grammar for 
Elementary Schools, (London: Daldy, Isbister 


in 


alike. Their authors copy from one another, 
This is free from many faults which are too com- 
mon in our English grammar: but its method is not 
so original or scientific as to claim special com- 
mendation. 


Erochs oF MopERN History.—The Beginning 
of the Middle Ages. By R. W. Cnuurcn, Dean of 
St. Paul's, &c. (London: Longmans.) The 
present volume,” says Dean Church in his preface, 
„% must be considered as an introduction or preface 
to the series of Epochs of Modern History, rather 
than as an integral member of the series. The 


This one is a mete general sketch, necessarily one 
of the barest outline, faint and vague where they 
are full. My aim has been little more than to dis- 
engage the leading lines in the history of five most 
important and most confused centuries, and to 
mark the influences which most asserted themselves 
and which seem to have most governea the results 
as we see them in subsequent history.” The 
way in which these outlines have been filled 
out shows the hand of a master. We have 
first the whole period mapped out in a chronological 
table extending from the close of the first century 
to the beginning of the eleventh. Then follow the 
details of the various epochs which make up this 
period, The history of the ancient world is divided 
from that of the modern by the two great cata- 
strophes of the fall of Jerusalem and the breaking 
up of the Roman Empire. The immediate effects 
of these events are then indicated. But the re- 
séttlement of Europe with new inhabitants, and the 
creation of new or greatly modified institutions, are 
the actual beginnings of the middle ages, and these 
are the subjects of this volume. The materials are 
distributed into eleven chapters :—‘‘ The Teutonic 
Settlements in the West and the end of the Western 


of the Empire — Condition of the Teuteaic 
Settlements as affected by (1) Religion, (2) 


Roman Law, (8) the Latin Language — The 


Conquest of Britain by the Saxons, and their Con- 
version — The Franks and Alliance of Pepin’s 


Plain, with a fow notes on Schliemann’s recent 


Empire” — The new nations and the efforts 


the East and Conquests of the Saracens — Charles 
the Great and the Temporal Power of the Popes” 
— “ Successors of Charles and End of the Frank 
Dominion ”—‘‘ Consolidation of the English People 
and the Anglo-Saxon Church —“ Results of 
Break-up of Frank Empire, the Northern King- 
doms —“ Retrospect of the Times of Transition 
from the Roman Empire to the European States of 
the Middle Ages.” In conclusion, we may quote 
the final words of the preface : —.‘‘ Three small maps 


are added. But it cannot be too strongly impressed 


on students from the first, not only that they ought 
always to read with a map at their side, but that 
they need a special map for each period. They 
cannot be too early made familiar with the truth 
that a map isan historical as well as a geographical 
picture, and represents on the background of 
unchanging nature the changing seats and fortunes 
of men.“ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Handbook to the Picture Galleries of Europe. 

With a Short History of the various Schools of 
Painting. From the Thirteenth Century to the 
Eighteenth inclusive. By Kate Tnoursox. (Mac- 

millan and Co.) Miss Thompson has the good for- 
tune to have filled what was really a gap in our 
handbook literature ; and has done it well. She is 
a daughter of the distinguished physician, Sir Henry 
Thompson, and has been in the habit of accompany- 
ing her father on trips to the Continent, when their 
chief pleasure lay in visits to the picture galleries, 

Miss Thompson here systematises her notes and 
impressions for the benefit of others. She has not 
only observed and exercised her own judgment on 
individual points, but she has read widely and 
well, and gives a very fair list of authorities. Her 
plan is to proceed by countries, speaking first of 
Italy, then of Flanders, next of Holland, and after 

that of Germany and Spain. Then comes France, 
and England follows—the rise and progress of 
painting in England being most succintly traced 
out. After the essay in each case comes a chrono- 
logical table, showing the dates at which the prin- 
cipal masters and schools flourished; and the 
latter part of the volume is occupied with admi- 
rably-arranged catalogues of the various galleries. 
This is a piece of work which could not have been 
done to order ; it is the result of patient and loving 
observation and study, carried on for a long period 
of years, and no useless word or sentence appears 
in the whole volume. Many will thank Miss 
Thompson for this book, which will make the way 
pleasant over large fields, which were apt to become 
tedious and trying from the want of a simple prin- 
ciple of order and guidance such as we think this 
book will supply. 

Nothing but the Truth. An Unvarnished Picture 
of the Effects of Intemperance. A Tale. By 
Wittiam GILBERT, author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c., &c. (William Mullan and Son.) 
Mr. Gilbert is a somewhat diffuse but not unim- 
pressive writer, and he has a remarkable way of 
working up his effects after the ‘‘ drop-by-drop- 
wearing-away-the-stone” style. But really, even 
Mr. Gilbert’s pre-Raphaelite ‘‘ Defoeism,” as it has 
been called, will not justify the manner in which 
his old well-known story of ‘‘ Margaret Meadows” 
has been served up by Mr. Mullan, under a new 
and taking title, as though it were a fresh story. 
There is no hint by note of any kind that it is other, 
and this we say is not fair. 

Music in the House. By Johx Huan, LL.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Hullah has added a 
most valuable little volume to the Art at Home” 
series, telling us in the most clear and simple way 
what is possible in the development of domestic 
music and what is not. He gives many hints of a 
practical kind, and is, as we are glad to see, par- 
ticularly emphatic on the delightful effects of the 
pianoforte and violin duet. This is a direction 
that chamber music ought to take. What he 
says as to glees and the radical defect in them we 
endorse. We value his remarks, too, about the 
necessity of singing being the initial part, the basis 
of musical education. ‘There are exceptional cases, 
of course, where, though a fine musical sense may 
be present, defects of voice, &c., may forbid ; 
but general rules in such cases do not recognise 
exceptions. 

All musical education (says Dr. Hullah) should begin 
—the earlier the better—with singing, the vaturel 
practice of which involves the acquisition of a number 
of principles and facts, and—more important still—the 
easly formation of a number of habits, which lie at the 


root alike of musical science and skill. This rule having 
been followed, the beginner on whatever instrument 


would find a 8 deal of the work ap tly before 
bim really behind him. Not ouly ae he recognise 
vs a fact that this note was called C aud that ubis 


House with the Popes —“ The Roman Empire in 


note a crotobet, that a quaver, but be would Ww 
before he heard them how and C ought to r in 
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reference to one another, and how a crotchet and a 
quaver in the same strain should be rhythmically pro- 


* 2 Above all, his ear being already formed,“ 


ving once learned the place on the finger or keyboard 

of the notes whose effect he was able to anticipate, he 
would not only, with a very little practice, avoid playing 
wrong notes, but soon—weeks, months, nay years sooner 
than the average beginner, avoid playing right notes 
wrongly, i. e., out of tune, The management of the 
bow-arm, the action of the fingers on a keyboard, of 
the lips on a reed or a mouthpiece—these are mecbani- 
cal arts, and like the management of the bat or the 
leaping- pole, matters of practice. 
And we are glad to see that Dr. Hullah is hearty 
in his recognition of the service of a modified 
solfaing in at least two directions. A choir fairly 
trained in the use of the fixed Do might solfa 
creditably, the most difficult movement of Bach’s 
mass in B minor, or Brahm’s Requiem, while two 
or three practitioners of the movable Do were 
settling the names of the notes in the first half. 
dozen bars () 

A Basket of Summer Fruit. By Dora GREEN- 
WELL. (Daldy, Isbister, andCo.) Miss Greenwell 
is a mystic-eciectic. From the Fathers, the American 
pantheists, the Evangelical revivalists, the senti- 
mental poets, she can gather materials for spiritual 
support and reverie, and turn everything (even of 
the most logically-adverse kind) to her own 
uses. We have had tokens of this peculiar 
process in former books; but in the present 
case it is unmeasured. This little volume is a 
bundle of extracts such as we daresay no person 
but Miss Greenwell would have bound together by 
a common thread, and she excuses herself on the plea 
that a basket preserves some easiness and freedom 
of arrangement. A fine, pious, meditative spirit 
obtains throughout, and if the reader does not 
come expecting something different, the volume 
will be found readable! We have again to note 
much carelessness in citation and extract, and 
surely Mother Margaret Hallahan” should be 
„Mother Mary ” ? 

Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets, By Francis 
Bennocnu, F. S. G. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) Mr. 
Bennoch has distinctly some sweetness of lyrical 
touch, as is seen notably in some of the Scotch 
songs—‘‘ Minnie and Me” for example. But he fails 


in longer flights, and we are not sure that he has not 


made a mistake in reprinting the Tale of St. 
Albans,” &, which will hang, we fear, like a dead- 
weight round the more fragile presences ” which 
have the most claim on us. A careful and judicious 
selection from the songs and sonnets would 
have served his purpose better, we fancy. 
But as it is, we have found much to enjoy 
in the volume—happy touches, graceful turns, 
naive lines and suggestions. Mr. Bennoch has 
already had such result from his verses, besides 
his pleasure in composing them, as would delight 
most singers, and be felt as a rich guerdon. They 
have, he tells us, secured him the friendship of 
such men as Wordsworth, Southey, Landor, Kings- 
ley, Dickens, Haydn, Sir Henry Bishop, De 
Quincey, Allan Cunningham, Miss Mitford, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, Grace Greenwood, 
Hawthorne, and others. We trust that all his hopes 
with regard to this handsome and nicely-printed 
volume (which, we observe, Mr. Bennoch dedicates 
to his wife), may be realised. 

P. P. Bliss: His Life and Work. Edited by 
Major WHITTLE and the Rev. W. Gursr (Morgan 
and Scott), is distinguished from another publica- 
tion with the same title, by the fact that it is 
„published in the interest of the family.” It is 
an admirable memoir, with excellent portraits and 
an introduction by Mr. Moody. The circumstances 
under which this work is published, give it a 
priority of moral claim before any other memoir of 
the lamented author of Hold the Fort.” 

The Oruise of the Elena; or, Yachting in the 
Hebrides, By J. Ewina Rircuiz. (James Clarke 
and Co.) Mr. Ritchie, as we all know, has a plea- 
sant way of telling a story of travel. If he does not 
give us much to think about—and that is oftener 
wanted than not in these hard-thinking days—be 
is observant and genial. These qualities shine in 
the little book before us. Mr. Ritchie is so happy 
as to have a friend who owns a yacht—a much 


better thing than owning a yacht oneself. The 


friend invited Mr. Ritchie to take a holiday cruise 
with him. Nothing loth, Mr. Ritchie accepted 
the invitation. The cruise was along that coast 
which Mr. Black, above all writers, has made so 
familiar to us in the Princess of Thule,” the 
west coast of Scotland. So we have Ardrossan, 
and Oban, and Mull, and Stornoway, very pleasantly 
sketched. Mr. Ritchie evidently enjoyed himself, 
and his readers will equally enjoy what he has 
written. 

The Smoker's Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. By 
a Vureray or Suoxspom, (Hardwicke snd Bogue.) 


: 


, the apish young. 


Whether the reader be a smoker or not, he will 
find this to be both a curious and a very readable 
book. The author, as might be expected, is some- 
what enthusiastic in favour of smoking, but he 
tempers his enthusiasm with discretion. The in- 
formation that he gives is wide, and almost exhaus- 
tive. He tells of the history, cultivation, manu - 
facture, and consumption of tobacco; of its various 
kinds, and its influences ; tells one of the specifi- 
cally good qualities of various kinds, as well of 
cigars as of pipes—at the same time denouncing 
cigarettes. We were prepared to be somewhat 
taken aback by the chapter on ‘‘ Tobacco in the 
Religious Point of View,” but the question is treated 
fairly, Mr. Spurgeon being cited as the great 
authority. Here, Charles Kingsley might have been 
added. However, the author is frank, so frank as 
to quote Dr. Lankester’s furious denunciation of 
smoking, and above all he condemns smoking by 
The book is amusing. - 

The Political Progress of Christianity. By the 
Hon. ALBERT S. CanninG. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
We read, or tried to read, Mr. Canuing’s essay on 
% Christian Toleration, which we found to bea 
well-intentioned mixture of crudities and common: 
places. This work is an equally well-intentioned 
mixture of familiar and unfamiliar quotations— 
quotations of such different purpose and tendency, 
held together by such a loose thread, that it is 
sometimes difficult to see what the author means, 
We gather, however, his opinion that political 
power is all tending in favour of Christianity, and 
was never so exclusively in Christian hands as at 
present. He has a suggestive remark also that 
there have been no nationa/ conversions to Chris- 
tianity for a long period. Until Christianity shall 
become better understood than it is at present, 
perhaps it is as well that this should be so. 

Woman, and her Work in the World. By C. 
N. Cresswett. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) This 
little book has somehow been misplaced in our 
collection—just as a bill unpaid will some- 
times get amongst the ‘‘bills paid,” and cause a 
natural chagrin when detected in ita dishonest classi- 
fication. Now that we have found Mr. Crésswell’s 
work we can only speak honestly and not too gene- 
rously of it. It is somewhat crude, and here and 
there somewhat fanciful, but it has many good and 
some wise thoughts in it, not on the whole, how- 
ever, 80 good or 80 wise as Monod’s upon the same 
subject. Mr. Cresswell writes in the spirit of 
Florence Nightingale’s exclamation — which he 


quotes, and which we will quote again — ‘‘ Away gradually 


with both these jargons! [Woman’s rights and 
woman’s peculiar vocation.] The question is not 
what woman may do, or should do, but what she 
can do, what is best for her to do. Let her do all 
she can, if it be God’s work, in simplicity and single- 
ness of heart.” Our author treats of various aspects 
of his question, such as marriage, divorce, Chris- 
tianity, progress, sin. On the last he writes 
vigorously, and with human sympathy for sinners, 
But how long will men write as this man and others 
before him have written, and yet women cease not 
to spurn the erring of their own sex ? 

By a Way they Knew Not, &. By Mantua 
RigpEN, (Book Society.) This is a well-written 


and touching memoir of Blind Fanny Winton,” | %* 9° 


whom, we daresay, some of our readers at Brighton 
and Shoreham may bave known. Fanny was blind 
and bed-ridden for more than thirty years, livin 
all the time in pain and suffering as well. Let, 
her, patience was exhibited almost to perfection, 
and her life was one of the finest testimonies to the 
graces of Christian faith. No one can read this 
work without profit. 

Helen’s Babies has already been noticed by us, 
but Messrs. Warne have issued a new edition as the 
commencement of a Helen’s Babies Series.” It is 
cheap and exceedingly well printed. It is followed 
by Me, July, and August, which, while it has 
some humorous passages, is too sketchy, too forced, 
and too artificial, Brother Billy, Dorey Baker, 
and Bubby Short, ia better, but this, too, is not in 
the best style of American humour. 

The Globe Encyclopedia, Vol. III. Edinburgh. 
(Thomas C. Jack.) This third volume, from Fa to 
Ke, keeps up the standard of care and skilful con- 
densation by which the former two were marked. 
The biographical notes are admirable, no less than 
those on natural history. We notice in this volume 
some admirable articles of a more general kind— 
those on W Britain, Greece, Ireland, and a 
especially. To persons who have not to one 
the more detailed ne the Globe may be 
very confiiently recommended, as one that is very 
lik ie evenly their place in most cases, 

y Mr. Jack, the publisher, and Mr. Ross, 
the editor, are to be ted on the manner in 
which the work hes thus far been carried ous. 


HOME RULE AND OBSTRUCTION, 


An influential deputation of London Irishmen 
waited on Mr. Butt, M.P., by appointment, at his 
residence in the St. George’s-road, on 
evening, to obtain his views on the policy initi 
by Messrs. Biggar and Parnell. The members of 
the deputation said they represented the Irishmen 
resident in and about the metropolis, and there was 
a very strong feeling in favour of the new line of 
action recently inaugurated. The events arising 
from this had aroused the Irish in Great Britain 
from that rather dormant atate they were gradually 
8 into, and activity was to be seen 
in all the large centres of industry where the Home- 
Rule Confederation was established. The Irish of 


icy that 
party 


London had no farther confidence in the 


were unanimously in favour of a new d re in 
—_ they come to Mr. to atate 
o him the feelings of the Irishmen 8 
hoping that something reassuring would be sai 


Britain, 

only called the 

obstructive policy, he nor 
9 an whatever to do with it. ‘ 


y 
the Conference of 
year to more activity in P ent ; 
commencement of the session just 
been attacked by illness, which quite prev 
from 82 and doing many things. knew 
28 that a barren session was very trying 
their supporters outside the House, but 
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great lesson to the ; 
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thought next year they 
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could 
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prisoners in the ‘‘ Bastiles of Great Britain” should | 
receive unconditional freedom. 

The Home Rule Confederation of Great Britain 
has issued an announcement under the heading of 
„The Obstracticniste,” stating that Messrs. Par- 
nell, M. P., and O'Connor Power, M. P., are about to 
pee ear meetings at Leeds, Bradford, and 

iv . 

The O'Donoghue, M. P., has written a letter to 
the Irish papers in which he speaks in severe terms 
of the Parnell and Biggar Obstructives, condemnin 
their course as absurd. He says he might as well 
be asked to prove his fidelity to Ireland by dancing 
a hornpipe on the floor of the House of Commons 
in compavy with Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, as 
to accompany them in their policy ; and he also 
condemns ‘' skirmishers and skedaddlers, and that 
lying section,” as he calls it, of the Irish press, 
which represents our whole system of government 
as one vast machinery for the torture of the 


people. 


Epitome of Nebos. 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
and attended by the suite, will leave Osborne for 
Scotland this evening, travelling direct to Ballater, 
which will, it is expected, be reached to-morrow 
afternoon. 

The King of Denmark was in London last week 
on a visit to his daughter, the Princess of Wales. 

The Prince of Wales has been visiting the Crown 
Prince of Germany at Ostend. 

The Prince of Wales landed at Portsmouth from 
Ostend on Saturday, and left for London. In the 
evening he attended the Promenade Concerts, 
Covent-garden, in yg wed with the Princess of 
Wales and the King of mark. 

The Lancet regrets to report that Prince Albert 
Victor has suffered a relapse. During the fifth 
week of the illness, from the 4th to the 11th inst., 
there was an intermission of the febrile state, and 
His Royal Highness’s condition seemed to promise 
an uninterrupted convalescence, On Saturday last, 
the first day of the sixth week, the fever sharply 
returned, though with moderate intensity. The 
Lancet is glad, however, to be able to add that 
there have been no local complications, and that 
ing satisfactorily. 
There is a rumour that Prince Leopold intends 
to take orders in the Church of England. 

The Empress Eugénie arrived on Monday after- 
noon at Ryde, Isle of Wight, and proceeded to 
Sandown, where it is said she will take a house fcr 
the season. 

Neither the Premier nor the Foreign Secretary 
will leave the immédiate vicinity of London during 
the autumn. The whole Cabinet will reassemble 
shortly. 

The Prime Minister passed through London on 
Saturday from Osborne on his way to Hughenden. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, son of the ex-Premier, 

to Keble College as Lecturer in Modern His- 

2 ey October term. 

1 Russell celebrated on Saturday his eighty- 
fifth birthday. It is sixty-four years since he first 
entered Parliament as member for Tavistock, and 
thirty-one since he assumed his first premiership. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert James Tosa Lindsay, 
V.C., M.P., has been appointed Financial Secretary 
to the War en in the room of the Hon. 
F. Stanley, M. P. 

Wednesday being the Ye day of the late Em- 
2 Napoleon, the ex. gene Eugénie and the 

nce Imperial attended Divine service at the 
Roman Catholic Church, Chislehurst. A large 
number of French ladies and gentlemen were pre- 
sent ; but, in accordance with express desire, no 
demonstration took place. | 

The Wine Trade Review anticipates that the 
year 1877 will be ranked as regards quality amongst 
the best of the century for champagne. The quan- 
tity, too, is abundant. 

On Thursday evening, two men returning from 
their work on Mr. Gulliver’s farm at Deddington, 
near 5 were struck by — , and one of 
them was killed on the spot. The other man was 
rendered unconscious for a time. He says that 
when he recovered consciousness he saw the de- 
ceased in flames. The survivor is considerably 
injured, and he is under medical treatment. The 
men were carrying their scythes on their shoulders 
at the time they were struck, and the electric fluid 
was attracted by the steel. 

Mr. Tallerman telegraphs from Rouen: —“ The 
Frigorifique has arrived from the River Plate with 
acargo of fresh meat in fine condition, 112 days 


having elapsed since she commenced loading. This 


is the most severe test to which a large quantity of 
fresh meat has yet been submitted, and decides the 
question of bringing fresh meat from long distances 
and gst the tropics.” | 

Mr. O'Connor Power, M. P., has received a com- 
munication from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject of the remaining Fenian prisoners, 
which is considered by their friends so far satis- 
factory that it leaves little doubt of the immediate 
release of Michael Davitt, and of the intention of 
the Government to consider the cases of some of 
the other prisoners. 

_At the recent meeting of the Liberal leaders of 
Northampton, it was resolved to invite Mr. Arthur 
Arnold to address a general meeting of the 
Liberal electors of that borough, with a view to 


nomination. 
The charge of conspiracy against the three detec- 


vich, and Palmer, and Mr. Froggatt, solicitor, was 
resumed at Bow-street, before Sir James Ingham, 
on Saturday. The evidence of the convict Karr, 
which has altogether occupied the time of the court 
for eight days and a balf, was at length concluded, 
and the examination in chief of his fellow convict, 
Benson, was commenced. The further hearing of 
the case was fixed for Thursday next. 

The North Northamptonshire election resulted 
in the return of Lord Burghley, the Conservative 
candidate, by a majority of 786 votes over Captain 
Wyatt-Edgell, the Liberal candidate, the numbers 
being 2,261 and 1,475. For Clare Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen (Liberal Home Ruler) received 1,721 
votes; The O’Gorman Mahon (Nationalist), 1,149 
votes; and Mr. Reeves (Conservative), 764 votes. 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen was therefore returned by a 
majority of 572. 


Miscellantous. 


— — 


School Boarp ELEcTION AT STAPLEHURST, 

Krnt.—The third triennial election of the school 
board, consisting of five members, took place on 
Monday last. he Nonconformists have been in 
a majority on the board during the past three 
years, but a new rector of semi-ritualistic tenden- 
cies having come into the parish, strenuous efforts 
were made to displace one of the Dissenters, and 
put three Charchmen on the board, with Dr. 

Reyner, the new rector, in the chair. The result 
of the election is as follows: Dr. Reyner, 296; 
Barling, Nonconformist, chairman of the late 
Board, 293; Chapman, Nonconformist, 272; Jull, 

Nonconformist, 256; Major Usborne, Churchman, 

255; Reeves, Churchman, not elected, 249; the 
balance of power being still in the hands of the 
Nonconformists. The large and handsome schools, 
which are efficiently conducted, will be continued 
on the same broad principles, the attempt to hand 
over the management of the schools to the Church 
party having completely failed. 

THe ASHLEY Down ORPHANAGE.—Mr. George 
Miiller, of the Ashley Down Orphanage, Clifton, 
has just issued his annual report relative to the 
new orphan houses. During his prolonged absence 
on a preaching tour on the Continent he had 
received reports once or twice every week from Mr. 
Wright, whom he had left in charge. During the 
st year he says the Lord had been pleased, as 
uring the previous forty-two years of the existence 
of the institution, simply through prayer, to supply 
all tneir necessities, Altogether last year the 
income was 41,5001 If this income were added to 
that of previous years it would be found that alto- 
ether, in answer to prayerand the exercise of 
aith, they had received 750,000/. sterling. Mr. 
Miiller adds that the blessing attending his preach- 
ing tours everywhere on the continent as well as 
at home, had encouraged him to go on with this 
service. He had received many written invitations 
from Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg, but yielding to many urgent invi- 
tations from the United States and Canada, his 
next sphere of labour would be America. 

Poor-LAW RELIEF IN ENGLAND.—The statement 
of the total cost of maintaining the indoor and of 
relieving the outdoor poor in England during the 
six months ended at Lady Day last, which has been 
recently issued by the Local Government Board, is 
on the whole, a very encouraging account. It shows 
that the relief to the r, as represented in the 
total of those two chief items, has decreased. when 
compared with the same sums in 1871, no less than 
492,000/. in round numbers, or 184 per cent. But 
the more frequent employment of the workhouse 
as the test of real destitution has increased the 
cost of relief in that shape. During the Lady Da 

half-year, 1877, it was 851,435/., against 786,747/. 
in 1871, or more by 64,6887. On the other hand, 
outdoor relief, the most ge we form in which 
the legalised charity of England is administered 
to 11 has fallen in the same period from 
1,840, 0731. to 1, 238, 573“., thus showing a decrease 
of 556, 000l., or 30 per cent. in the half-year. This 
is the work of six months only. We may there- 
fore hope when the year’s account shall be before 
us, to put forth a decrease of something like a mil- 
lion sterling. All the divisions of the kingdom 
have contributed in large but unequal proportions 
to the result. Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
Company.—On Wednesday Mr. T. Brassey, M. P., 
and Mr. J. G. Talbot, M. P., were elected directors 
of the Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwellings 
Company. Mr. E. Noel, M. P., who presided at 
the company’s meeting, said that they had con- 
siderable hopes of being able to get the whole affair 
in order, and although they could not look for the 
returns they might have expected from such a 
great undertaking, they still looked for a very fair 
return. On Wednesday, Dr. Baxter Langley, 
chairman of the Artisans’ Dwellings Company ; 
Mr. Swindlehurst, secretary; and Mr. Saffery, 
estate agent, 2 again at Bow · street to answer 
the charge of defrauding the company. Mr. Walton, 
Mr. Hoskins, and Mr. Ruffell, tormerly directors 
of the company, were called as witnesses. Mr. 
Walton stated that he received by post an envelo 
containing 600/. in notes. On the inside of the 
envelope was written in a strange handwriting ‘“‘a 
present from afriend.” The matter was a mystery 
to him, and he placed the notes in the bank for 


some further evidence, the defendants were com- 
mitted for trial on the charges arising out of the 
Queen’s Park and Cann Hall estates. They were 
admitted to bail, and the sureties of Dr. Langley 
were increased from 750. to 1, 000. each. 


Mr. Ruskin anp Mr. Lowe.—Mr. Ruskin's 

riodical Fors Clavigera contains the following 
etter from Mr. Lowe :—‘‘ My dear Ruskin, —Than 
you for yours, which I have read eagerly, but with- 
out being able to make out what you are at. You 
are hard on Mr. Keble and the poor lady who 
‘dresses herself and her children becomingly.’ If 
ever your genuine brickmaker gets hold of her and 
her little ones—as he very likely may do some day 
—he will surely tear them to pieces, and say that 
he has your authority for thinking that he is doing 
God a service. Poor lady!—and yet dresein 
becomingly and looking pleasant are a great de 
harder and better worth doing than brickmaking. 
You make no allowance for the many little labours 
and trials (the harder to do and bear, perhaps, 
because they are so little) which she must meet 
with, and have to perform in that trivial round of 
visiting and dressing. As it is, she is at least no 
worse than a flower of the field. But what prizes 
would she and her husband become if ook did 
actually take to dilettante (i e., non-compulsory) 
brickmaking! In their own way almost all ‘rich’ 
people, as well as the so-called poor —who, man, 
woman, and child, pay £5 each per annum in taxes 
on intoxicating drinks—do eat their bread in the 
sweat of their faces; for the word you quote ‘is 
very broad,’ and more kinds of bread than cne, and 
more kinds of sweat than one, are meant therein.” 
„A letter, this, Mr. Ruskin says, which every 
time I read it overwhelms me with deeper amaze- 
ment.” 


THE Cotorapo BRRTLR. -A Glasgow telegram 
says :—‘‘ When the Glasgow Post Office authorities 
were this week sorting the mail from America they 
came upon a sample parcel containing a tin canister 
perforated at the top. Upon examination the 
vanister was found teeming with living and dead 
Colorado beetles and locusts. They put the living 
to death and despatched the whole parcel to the 
London postal authorities. It is believed that the 
Colorado beetle discovered in the mail carriage 
between Plymouth and Bristol was a specimen in 
course of transit by post, portions of a perforated 
cardboard box having been found in the van; and 
the Post Office authorities have gee given 
instructions that the American mails shall be care- 
fully watched on arrival, with a view to prevent 
the transmission of such dangerous insects alive. 
Two orders in council with reference to the 
Colorado beetle were published in a supplement to 
Friday’s Gazette. he first forbids the landing 
from abroad of any substance likely to harbour the 
insect, and the second provides that notice shall be 
immediately given to the authorities by any one 
who discovers a beetle among the crop. It is also 
made illegal to sell or keep in any stage of exis- 
tence any living specimen of the beetle. A penalty 
not exceeding 10/. is attached to a breach of regula- 
tions. The Colorado beetle, it appears, proves even 
more dangerous at Schildau than at Mulheim. Not- 
withstanding the Draconic measures adopted at 
Schildau, the insect has spread over twenty-five 
acres at Langen Reichenbach, near Torgau. The 
principal disenfectant applied at present is benzoline. 


THE INDIAN Famine.—At the Mansion House 
on Thursday the Lord Mayor on taking his seat in 
the Justice-room, said, 2 the chief olerk 
„Mr. Graham, — Before proceeding to the business 
of the day, I desire to draw public attention to the 
dire and dreadful famine which is now raging in 
Southern India, and especially in the presidency of 
Madras. The subject, as you are aware, formed 
an impressive paragraph in Her Majesty’s Speech 
proroguing Parliament yesterday, and it was stated 
that the visitation had been, and was still, of ex- 
treme severity, and its duration likely to be pro- 
longed. I will now read a telegram I have received, 
dated August 13, from the chairman of the famine 
relief committee. It is as follows:—‘The com- 
mittee earnestly solicit your lordship’s powerful 
influence and support in an appeal for public assis- 
tance for the relief of the afflicted populations of 
Southern India. The position is extremely grave. 
There is very great and increasing mortality from 
want, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the 
Government. The monsoon has again been deficient. 
The difficulties will certainly last till January. 
Cattle have perished in large numbers, and among 
all the labouring classes there is very great destitu- 
tion. Property is being sold for food. The vil- 
lages have been largely deserted, and the poor are 
wandering in search of sustenance. The resources 
of the lower middle class are exhausted, owing to 
famine prices. Prompt liberal assistance and sym- 
pathy may mitigate the suffering.’ This tele- 
gram speaks for itself. Our countrymén at 
Madras call upon the municipalities at home, and 
their cry must be heard. We have hitherto been 
too little concerned with the awful trial that has 
befallen our fellow-subjects ; let us redeem the past 
by keeping it before our eyes, and in our minds and 
hearts, until all that we can do is done, in order 
that it may be overcome. I shall be {delighted to 
receive at the Mansion House, and to remit to the 
Duke of Buckingham and the other public authori- 
ties in India, mn sums which the generous public 
may feel inclined to entrust to me, and I sincerely 
hope that the urgent appeal which | now make for 


safety. Mr. Hoskins and Mr. Ruffell denied re- 
ceiving any money in connection with the trans- 


tive officers of Scotland-yard, Meiklejohn, Drusco- 


funds will be promptly and liberally responded to.’ 
There has already been a liberal response to th 
Lord Mayor's appeal. 5 to yesterday the sum 


actions upon which the charges are based. After | £12,000 had been subscribed 
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Ex DOwWID CHARTTIESs.— The return about the 
endowed charities of England and Wales obtained 
on the motion of Lord Robert Mon and 
— within this last eee or two, affords an 
excellent specimen of carefully-prepared statistics 
—clear in arrangement aud full, within the com- 
ass of a few pages. The Charity Commissioners 
— confined the figures to four tables, in which 
will be found for every county the items which 
make up the following amounts for the whole 
kingdom. The endowments are shown as arising 
from real and from personal estate. The income 
from both is stated to be 2, 198, 464“.; the extent of 
the real estate is given as 524, 3113 acres— which 
within a trifle, is equal to the area of Cambridge 
shire; rent thence derivable, 1,443,178/.; rent, 
charge and fixed annual payments, 115,073/. ; this 
brings the income from realty up to 1,558, 251“. Of 
the personalty, stock is returned as 17,418,2511 ; 
other descriptions of personalty, 2,197,478/.—the 
income from both these sources being 640, 2131. 
The objects of foundation or purposes to which the 
aggregate income is applicable are these :-—Educa- 
tion, 646,882/.; apprenticing and advancement, 
87,8652; endowments of clergy, lecturers, and for 
sermons, 80,844/.; Church purposes, 112,895/.; 
maintenance of Dissenting places of worship and 
their ministers, 38,832/.; education of Dissenters, 
19,9812. ; public uses, 66,875. ; support of 
almshouses, their inmates, and pensioners, 
552, 1191.; distribution of articles in kind- 
124, 1111.; distribution of money, 176, 891“.; 
general uses of the poor, 64,818/.; and medical 
charities, 199,140/. This exhausts 2, 198,464“, 
The income of the endowed charities ac- 
cording to the commission of inquiry (1819-1837), 
was 1,199,223/. ; but according to the general digest 
(1867-1876) the amount was 2,198, 454/.—thia dis- 
closes an increase of nearly 1,000,000/. sterling. 
This increase arose thus :—248,240/. derived from 
charities founded previous to 1819-1837, but not 
included in the reports of the commission of in- 
quiry ; derived from charities founded since, by 
deed,” 111,033/. ; ‘* by will,” 115,919/.; and im- 
proved income of report endowments, 524,039/. 
The extent of the labours which were undertaken 
and accomplished by the Charity Commissioners in 
the earlier part of the present century was enor- 
mous. During the nineteen years 1818-1837 there 
were four separate commissions, who together made 
thirty-two reports, occupying thirty-eight folio 
volumes. The number of charities reported on was 
28,880 with a total yearly income, which was re- 
turned at the sum of 1,209,395/. These endowed 
charities embrace many purposes besides the relief 
of poverty, which in the popular sense is attached 
to the word charity. A judicial definition of 
„charity describes it as a general public use, 
which extends to the eg as well as the rich.” 
The purposes set out by the 43rd Elizabeth, c. 4, 
include, among a variety of objects which in ordi- 
nary parlance would be called charitable, the 
„repair of bridges, ports, havens, causeways, 
churches, sea banks, and highways”; ‘‘for or 
towards relief, stock, or maintenance for houses of 


correction. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


THe Late MR. W. LON MAN. — The whole of 
the publishing houses in Paternoster-row and 


' vicinity were partially closed on Friday in token of 


the respect in which the late Mr. W. _— was 
held by his brethren in the trade. The Atheneum 
says: — Mr. William Longman at an early age 
entered his father’s business, and in 1839 he was 
made a partner in the firm, and after Mr. T. N. 
Longman’s death, in 1842, the chief direction of 
affairs passed into the hands of William Longman 
and his elder brother, the present Mr. Thomas 
Longman, who had been a partner since 1832 The 
eight-and-thirty years during which the deceased 
gentleman had a share in the firm were marked by 
several publications memorable in English litera- 
ture. Indeed, the year in which the two brothers 
succeeded to the control of the business was that of 
the production of the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ the 
first of the great ‘ hits’ which made Macaulay such 
an hero in the eyes of booksellers. His ‘ Essays’ 
from the Hdinburgh, the first two volumes of the 


History, and, above all, the second two issued 


on December 17, 1855, which produced the cele- 
prated cheque for 20,000/., were all of them,events 
of magnitude in the annals of the trade, only to be 
rivalled, if rivalled at all, by the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’ in formerjdays and Victor Hugo’s books at 
the present time. Many other notable successes 
have attended the proceedings of the house in 
later times. Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch, 
‘The Greville Memoirs,’ ‘ Lothair,’ and several 
other publications, have achieved wide circulations ; 
while ventures of a different sort, such as Ure’s 
Dictionary, have a steady and constant sale that 
make them valuable properties. The acquisition 
of Mr. Parker’s stock and business connection in 
1863 made the house publishers for many writers of 
note who had hitherto issued their books from the 
West Strand, such as Mr. Mill, Mr. Froude, and 


the late Sir Cornewall Lewis. To conclude this 


brief notice of the events of Mr. Longman’s business 
career, we may mention, The Traveller's Library,’ 
one of the best collections of cheap literature we 
have had. Mr. Longman did not, however, confine 
himself to publishing for other people. He was 
himself an author, and we owe to him the excellent 
‘Lectures on the History of England’ down to the 
reign of Edward III., and afterwards an elaborate 
Life of that monarch, which would be a credit to 
a writer who could devote his whole time to his- 
torical research, and was, therefore, still more 
honourable to one who had such heavy calls on 
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his time. Mr. Longman’s historical and sxsthetic 
tastes also led him to take an active interest in the 
proposed decoration of St. Paul’s. He not only 
served on the committee appointed for that purpose, 
but he also wrote a monograph on the ‘Three 
Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul in London.’ Mr. 
Longman was fond of travelling. His first attempt 
at authorship, indeed, was a privately-printed 
volume, describing a Six Weeks’ Tour in Switzer- 
land’; and some two years ago he contributed 
‘Impressions of Madeira in 1875’ to Fraser’s 
Magazine. He was at one time president of the 
Alpine Club ; and his last contribution to litera- 
ture was the commencement of some remarks on 
‘Modern Mountaineering, and the History of the 
Alpine Club,’ which appeared in the Alpine Journal 
last February, This must unfortunately remain a 
fragment. He also wrote ‘Suggestions for the 
Exploration of Iceland.’ Mr. Lougman’s courtesy 


circle of friends, not in London only, but also in 
Hertfordshire, where he had a country house and 
passed a good deal of time, taking a warm interest 
in local affairs. Indeed his ‘ Lectures on English 
History’ were originally intended to instruct his 
pr eae at Chorley-wood. He leaves behind a 
widow and eight children. One of his sons, Mr. 
O. J. Longman, is engaged in the business, and 
with two sons of Mr. T. Longman—Mr. Thomas N. 
Longman, a partner in the firm, and Mr. G. 
Longman—represents in Paternoster-row the fifth 
generation of the great publishing-house.”’ 


Gleanings. 


A New Bedford teacher asked his class to ex- 
plain the difference between dear and deer.“ 
One bright little fellow exclaimed: ‘‘One is a 
biped and the other is a quadruped.” 

THe Popr’s Stockinc.—Among the many pil- 

ims who have of late visited Rome was an old 

rench lady, who undertook the pilgrimage, ac- 
cording to an Italian paper, under circumstances 
of no ordinary interest. She had for some time 
suffered from an affection of the leg of so serious a 
nature that, 8 under the advice of eminent 
physicians, she at last consented to have the limb 
1 as the only chance of restoration to 
health. On the day, however, before that on 
which the operation was to take place one of her 
friends persuaded her to defer it until she bad tried 
the effect of a stocking in his possession that had 
been worn by the Pope, and which he asserted 
would infallibly cure her. She accordingly put on 
the stocking, and, to her surprise and delight, at 
the end of afew days was able to walk about as 
thoroughly cured as though she had never laboured 
under any infirmity. Having made a vow that if 
the remedy proved successful she would perform a 
pilgrimage to Rome, she lost no time in redeeming 
this pledge ; and, on being ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Pope, prostrated herself with emotion 
before His Holiness, enthusiastically thanking him 
for the benefit she had derived from the use of bis 
stocking. After hearing her story, the Pope coldly 
replied, ‘‘ You are most fortunate. One of my 
stockings has healed you and restored you a leg. 
As for myself, I put two of them on each morning, 
yet Iam not able to walk or even atand upright 
on my legs, and am obliged,” he added bitterly, 
„to be wheeled about in a chair.“ Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Ho.Luoway’s PiLLSs.— Liver, Lungs, and Kidneys.—A 
large number of internal maladies arise from obstructions 
over the removal of «hich these celebrated Pills exercise the 
mo:t perfect control. A course of them is strongly recom- 
wended as a remedy for almost all chronic affecuions—as 
liver complaint, congestion of the Jungs, torpidity of the 
kidneys, and other functional disorders whwh cause much 
present suffering, aud if neglected lay the foundation of in- 
numerable diseases. Holloway’s Pills ere especially adapted 
for the young and delicate; their gentle and purifying ation 
places them above all other medicines. In indigestion, 
nervous affections, gout, and rheumatism these Pills have 
raised for themselves a universal fume. They expel ali im- 
purities from the blood, and thus restore cheerfulness and 
vigour. 

Rn Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Lumours quickly eured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Soulveat Process. Success testified by many 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dre-ses adjed. Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
J0, Claremont-squaie, London, N. 

CARDINAL Ecru, on CreamM.—Jupson’s DyEs.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, s.lks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bernouses, Shetland shawla, or any small article of dress, can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 
crimson, mauve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Cheiniets and Stationers. 

O_pRtpGe’s BALM or CoLtumBia.—By the increasin 
demand fur this famed Balm may be estimated its value an 
cfficacy for replenishing, invigorating, and Bares the Hair 
either from failing off or turning grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete, It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap- 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, aud will not soil the 
mst delicate fabric worn as headdress “at home” or in 
promenade. In the “h ursery ita use is invaluable, as it 
forms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chem:sts, at 3s. 6d., 6s., 
and lls. only. Wholesale and retail by the proprietors. 
C. and A. Oidridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the Strand, London. W. C. 

Tru, £1 ro £10 108. — Tux CompLeTe UPPER OR 
Lower SET OF Fourteen Punk MIXZAAL TEETH, 
fitted and fixed to the mouth without pain. The extraction 
of stumps, loose or decayed teeth not being necessary in any 
case. This perfectly painless system of adapting artificial 

teeth to the mouth is protected by Her Majesty's Royal 
letters Patent; and a written guarantee given with every 
| case that they will not decay or change colour. 54, Rathbone- 


place, Oxford-street, near Tottcnham-court-road, Mr. 
| M. E. Toomey, Surgeev-Dentis’ — 


and kindness of heart had won for him a large. 


ENGLAND VERSUS FRaNCE.—For generations Chocolate 
has been — in large quantities into this country from 
France. We are glad to find the tables turned at last, and 
— Cadburys, — 0g ane the 7 te Cocoa — 

ve opened e remises at 90, Faubourg Onoré, 
Paris,—Their Coens — being stl vat is a 
beverage far better suited to warm climates the thick 


om compounds of Cocoa with sugar and starch generally 
sold. 


- Births, During, und Der. 


BIRTHS, 
SWEET—Aug. 15, at the Manse, Romford, the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick Sweet, of a son (stillborn). 


DUNCALF. —Aug. 16, at Mevagissey, Cornwall, the wife of 
W. W. Dunealf, of a son, ve ; i 


MARRIAGES, 

HENRICI, KENNEDY—Aug. 15, at the Congregational 
Church, Kentish Town, 5 the father of the bride, Olaus 
Henrici, Th. D., F R. S., Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versi- y Coll., London, to Helen Stodart, daughter of the 
Rev. John apes of Stepney. 

CLOW ES—WATERS.—Aug. 15, at Cobadees.rded Chapel, 
by the Rev Francis Tucker, Frank Clowes, D. Sr. Lond., 
of Sidmouth-road, Newcastle-und-r-Lyme, son of the late 
Rev Francis Clowes, to Mabel Helen, only daughter of 
the late Robert Waters, of Oakhurst Lodge, Tufnell Park. 

ROGERS—CRAVEN.—Aug. 15, at the New-road Con- 
ye Church, Thornton, near Bradford, by the Rev. 
J. G. Rogers, of Clapham, London, father of the bride- 

room, the Rev. Stanley Rogers, of Liverpool, to Annie, 
aughter of the late 2 Eeq., J. P., of Fern 
Lodge, Clapham Park, and Leaden- terrace, Tenby. 
DEATHS. 

ROGERS,—June 18, on board the Cashmere, Ellen Mary 
Ethel, infant daughter of the Rev. Thos. and Louisa 
Rogers, Interred in the Island of Anosibe, 

ROGERS.—July 5, lost in the wreck of the Cashmere, off 
Cape Gardafui, Louisa Susannah, beloved wife of Rev. T. 


— aged 23. 
ROGERS.— Albert William, son of Rev. Thos, and Louisa 
Rogers, also lost in the wreck of the Cashmere, aged 


years, 

PATTISON —Ang. 15, at De Montfort-street, Leicester 
after a short but severe illness, Anne Butwell, the beloved 
wife of Ernest Pattison, and daughter of Thos, Adams, of 
Birminghem. 

STROY AN.—Anug. 15, at his residence, Bronshaw, Burnley, 
the Rev. Jno, Stroyan, deeply beloved and lamented. 
Friends will pays * this intimation. 

HUMPHREYS.—Aug, 21, at Wellington, Somerset, Sarah, 
wite of Rev. G. W. Humphreys. Friends will please 
accept this intimation. 


Epps’s Cocoa. GRATEFUL AND COMPORTING.—*“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save ns many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Epps & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 

Perrection.— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it neq life, growth, end lustrous beauty. Its action is 
speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is not a dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 

Mra, 8. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the standard articles per the hair. 
Ane never be used ogether, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
eit 


Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, do common, is prevented Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
has been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the hair aud 
scalp, and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and 
Periumers. 

Reckit?r’s Paris Blog. — The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciadior 
of its merits by the public has been n*tended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists m the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tatiug the square shape, but acing te general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine arti The 
mauufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. : 


Bb bertisements, 


HARITY COMMISSION.—In the matter of 
the Foundation known as the PROTESTANT DIS8- 
SENTERS ORIGINAL CHARITY SCHOOL in the 
Parish of Shadwell, n the of Middlesex, and in the 
matter of the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869, 1873, and 1874. 
NOTICE is HERESY given that the Charity Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, 1 under the above- 
named Acts, have prepared the draft of a scheme for the 
future administration of this Foundation. 5 
Any objections or suggestions senpectinx such scheme 
should be addressed in writing to the Secretary, Charity 
Commission, Whitehall, London, S. W., before the 24th dey 
of October next. N 88 3 
Printed copies of the scheme will lie for public inspection 
at the office of the Charity Commission, Whiteball, aforesaid, 
and also at the Secretary's Office, at the House of the British 
and Foreign School Society, in the Borough-road, C 
may be purchased at the price of Threepence each, of Mr. 
Toms, the Depository of the said Society, 72, Lancaster- 
street, B. E, or on application to the Secretary of the Charity 
Commission, by letter enclosing Turee Penny Postage Stamps 


(Signed) D. C. RICHMOND. 
14th August, 1877. 7 | 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
8 . ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal, 


per copy. 


. for 
CHILDREN in CHRISLIAN FAMILIES, Approved 
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Br rT 65 & 64, 
| CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES WATCHES. 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


— — 


TO CLOCK 


CLOCKS 


TOHN BENNETT, WATOH and OLOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SCOTLAND. 


Tax SUMMER SERVICE of Express Trains 


between London (St. Pancras) aud Scotland is now in 


operation. 


Down Taalxs.—WIZIED ATS. SUN. 
C ＋ꝓ4 1B 

am. | a.m. | p.m. | p. m. p. m. 

LONDON (St. Pancras) dep.) 5 15/10 30| 8 0 9 15) 9 15 
Bdinburgh.................. arr.] 4 8 40016 O 7 45) 7 45 
r F 7 50 
Green ock „ | § 42 9 51) ... | 8 49 8 49 
ZS » | 9 2011 35) 8 40011 8/11 5 
Aberdeen „8 20 3 20/12 40 4 4 5 
INVERNESS ............ “ee 2 45 oF 6 25 


A— Pullman — Car from St. Pancras to Perth. 
B—Pullman 7. ars, St. Pancras to Edinburgh and 
Q) . Ce Drawing-Room Cars, St. Pancras to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
These Cars are well ventilated, fitted with Lavatory, &c, 
and accompanied by a Special Attendant, and are uN- 
BQUALLED FOR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE in travelling 
charge for a seat in Drawing-Room Car is 58, and for a 
8 Car 8s., in addition to the First Class 
ay Fare. 3 

h Carriages are run between St. Pancras, Perth, 
Aberdeen, and Inverness, by the Down Express leaving 
London at 8.0 p.m. 
leaving St. Pancras at 10.30 a.m. has no 
connection with Inverness on Saturdays, E—The Train 
leaving St. Pancreas at 9.15 * on Saturday nights has no 
connection with Trains north of Edinburgh on Sunday 


The 9.15 p.m. Express from St. Pancras reaches Greenock 
in awple time for to 2 the “Iona” Steamer. 
A. 5 Carriage is run from St. Pancras to Greenock by 


For further perticalars see the Company's Time-Tables. 


JAMKS ALLPORT, 
Derby, August, 1877. General-Manager. 


SYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
m, near Croydon. 
The Board of M t very earnestly APPEAL f 
further AID from n — of the father. 
less, to maintain 280 Children now in the Asylum. There is 


no endowment. 
T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
Office : 6, Finsbury-place South, E. C. 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Condacted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School.) 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school n 
school-rooms, and standing in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the couree of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 


comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have the C i i 
2 successfully passed ambridge Local Exami- 


Ret 
mg 1. 1 to — of present and former 


D 
OUBE, 
Upper . Croydon, Surrey. 


Principale— 
Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 


her education of Ladies, 
(Practical and Theoretical) are 


German, and Music 
made special objects of study, and most effectively taught. 
Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particu 
may be had ou application to the Principals. _ 


Neis ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
the TRAINING UP cf BEREAVED 


cases received in the orde: of application. No Voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requeste: in aid o. thas 
— 116 be roa Ma receive. aud og 4 

urer, Watson 5 eu- 
church-street, E. C., and N 8 
or the Hon. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BESOHES | 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM began Monpay, June 18. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL. 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 
The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Papils from this school have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambrid 
Local Examinations in honours. References to parents 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or 


twenty four gui 1 
For views and y to the principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. II 0 8 8 8 1. 
. HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The NEXT SESSION of this College will commence in 

second week of SzepremBer. One Scholarship of the 
value of £50 per sunum, tenable for two years, is open for 
competition amongst Students for the Congregational 
Ministry who enter then. All necessary information will be 
given by, and applications for admission should be made 
without delay to, the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. F. Stephens, 
Birchfie d, Birmingham. 


YME HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years), 
Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terms, 30 to 40 guineas per 
annum, This condueted on Christian principles, aims 
at giving a sound physical, meutal, and moral education. 
Reference to Ministers and others. 


— — ædfñ ᷓ— - — — 


— — — 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Mastser— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Eaq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
2 College, London, Fellow of University College, 


SEconD Maerz 
JAMES SHAW, Esgq., B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 
- Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 
Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, ed the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prize of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the inst in Greek and Latin. 
There is a large swimming: bath on the College premises. 
For particuiars as to Schoiarsbips, &c. h to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
AUTUMN TERM from Sept. 18th to Dac. 20.h. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AZ WAKEFIELD. 
EastaBLisHEep 1831 
For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
resend, © illiams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 


50 Kb . 

OHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esg., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been —_ to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
i The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 
course of instruction includes all branches of u sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
oe ascertained on application to the Sec : 

For P'rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further „ apply to the Principal or 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Masrer— 
RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Load.; Member of the Council cf 
the Philological Society, Ke. e. 


BERT HARLEV. E H.. FRA 8 
Rev. RO * * . 8 C din 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Mar- 
chester, Member 4 ih 1 eer: 
formerly Professor of Mathematics aud Logic in Aired 
College, Bradford, &c. : 
re 

JAMES A. H. » Haq. . in.), B. A., 
F. E. LS. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; also B. A.; First Class in Mathe. 
matics at the University of London. 

ALFRED KKLEBACH, E.., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, „ B.A. Lead 

ARTHUR R ACH, Ed, B.A. Lond. 

The MICHARLMAS TERM commences . 
e commences 
the 20th September. 
D further information, apply to the 


be 
able at the General Post Office. n 
Bank. R. H. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
1 of London, and Fellow of Universi . 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


TELLA HOUSE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, DARTMOUTH PARK HILL, LONDON,N, 
Pupils for Oxford, Cambridge, and College of 
Preceptors’ Examinations. 
Terms moderate, 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss SUTTON. 


References kindly E to Miss Buss, North London 
v. W. Crosbie, M. A., LL.B., Derby; 

Rev. Mark Wilks, Holloway ; 

Barrister-at-Law, Leeds, and others. 


TAMFORD HILL SCHOOL, 
LONDON, N. 
Priueipal— Mr. GEORGE TODD, B.A., London. 
Pupils prepared for the Camb. Local Exam. A small 
School. Careful personal supervision. Terms, 30 to 50 Gs, 


AUTUMN TERM will commence Srpt. 11th. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIRFIELD, 
SURREY ROAD. 


SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B. A., LI B., B. Sc. (Lond.), 

of New and University Colleges, 
EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a few SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Equal attention paid to work, health, and comfort. 
Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sea-breeses, 


The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 


Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, £105, 
References exchanged. 


AUTUMN TERM begins Szpr. 11. 


T ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
: LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
General Accidents, Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited).—WANTED, 
active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 
ment ni ne aha — to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, S. E. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 

May be Provised Against by a POLICY of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KInnarrD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, I, 000, OC0. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 

£1,120,000 nave BEEN Parp as COMPENSATION. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Ponus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
or 


ts, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BEB QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Parifies and Enriches the Blood, 


_ QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


HDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


Lawrence Gane, Eeg., 


BPPER'S QUININE snd IRON ‘TONIO 
NINE a 
erde 


Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


ratory : 

pases QUININE and IRON TONIO 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

ets proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
orces. 

la sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
"saat Viab 116, aed in teune tees Oe: Oh 


Rold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 2s 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 

inal — ne gpg te we It = object satisfac- 

torily, i a ectly nat our; thoroughly 

pin Bm from scurf, and causes the growth of new 

hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hai in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eatmg, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
sia are removed. Taraxacum and 83 is much 


r than calomel or biue pill for removi — d 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER. ng thee iat 


Master, at 
MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S.B. 


geod, Landen, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and $3, 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists, 


„„ 
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HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DIRECTORS, | 
Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 
hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 


—1 
bgt acdonald Basden, Esq., 1], Great St. Helen’s, and 
oyd's. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, E. C., and 
Havering House, Blackheath (Member of the London 
School Board). 


Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. 


Secretary London Sunday-School Union). 
William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


wood. 
Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge 


(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhouses Company). 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq , LL. D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 
Thomas White, Esq., 13, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street, E. C. 


SOLICITOR. 
Henry Gover, Esq., 3, Adelaide-place, London-bridge, E. C. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, E.C. 


AUDITORS, 

John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 

James Clarke, Esq., 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
3 E. C. (Editor and Proprietor of the Christian 

orld ”), 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lloyd's. 

BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 


1. 10,093 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, amounting to 


£252,325, have been allotted. 

2. The third issue of 4,000 shares ia now in course of 
allotment at £2 per share premium, which, at the current 
rate of interest, will yield a little over 5 per cent. to allottees. 

3. Seventy-eight estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£275,473, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of rent, and diminution of term im the case of leaseholds, the 
income from the estates already purchased is expected to 
amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides profit on re-sales. 

5. Shareholders, in addition to 5} per cent. interest, will 
** ws in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 

declared by the Company from time to time. 

6. As the estates purchased yield a good profit revenue, 
in order to protect the interests of existing shareholders, the 
third issue is offered to the public at £2 per share premium. 

7. House property bought and sold. 

For full information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, 


report, “Five Minutes’ Talk” about the Company, pro- 
spectus, and share application forma 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDING 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. perannum. The business of the 
3 22 exclusively in making advances on Freehold 

or Lease property on Mortgage yable by instalment 
and it therefore offers to investors 2 hd obtaining 8 
— 0 — 

. i can ad on applicati 
5 ° oo 

THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—A at 
the Office of the BIX BuiLpine Socizrty, . and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.— Apply at the Office of 2 — 


D Society, 29 and 30, Southam tou-buildings, Chan- 
eery- lane. 5 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binxsxcx BAxk, 29 and 30, 

Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane, All sums under £50 

8 upon demand. K 
-urrent Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 

. 

an t 
and sold, f ebene made thereon. 
Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 


the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Monda } 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. nee he ae ee 


Pamphlet, with full particulers may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


* ee 


i 
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3 OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit. 

For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The SLEEPING 

Mima) yh SET 
" n 

— Written by Ellis Reynolds, 3 V y by Mr. 

George Buckland.—DEATd in the TUMBLER: » Belen * 


tific with r Experiments by Prof. Gardner. 
—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, with Basel Views 
and Effects, by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, most 
ee ee and incomprebeneible Séance ever wit- 
nes ed. aucted by the Polytechnic Medium. — The 
W -NDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by the 
Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. J. L. King. 
—Admission to the whole, 16. Schools Children under 
ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and from 7 to 10. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, 

Eclipse Gas e, with open fire, registered. 
Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C 
Factory, 98, Barrington- road, 8.W. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, Ke. Application should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, on FOR SHAVING. 
Invariably used by the 


Prince and Princess of Wales and children. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY 


ECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesome. Dr, H says: —“ The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The whisky must be pronounced to be 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent * Whole- 
sale: 20, Great Titchfield-street, London, W. 


33 GOUT PILLS Immediately relieve 
the agonising pains of 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Pains in the Head and Face, &c., &c. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box, post free of the 

roprietors, DODD and PYWE 244, Westminster-road, 
poe cg and sold by all Chemists. 


ODD’S PULMONIC COUGH SYRUP, a safe 
and effectual cure for Coughs, Colds, Shortness of 
Breath, Influenza, and all complaints of the chest and lungs, 
Bottles Is. 1$4.. DODD and PYWELL, Surgeons and 
Apothecaries, 244, Westminster Bridge-road. 
Sold by all chemists. 


NERVOPAT HY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOUR’S Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POWDERS, even if all other means have failed ; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in ay of the NERVO-ARTERIAL 
Essence Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, 8 
South, London, EC. Essence, 2s. 9d. bottle; Dinner 
Powders, ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 


IMPLES, BLOTCHES, COMPLEXIONABLE 
ROUGHNESS are removed by the use of T 
Albion Milk and Sulphur Soap.” It is a combination of the 
articles that have a specific influence on the skin—the milk 
giving smoothness and elegance, the sulphur purification. 
ESTIMONIAL, —“ Preston Gubbalds, Shrews- 


bury, June 20th, 1877,—Send me 36 tablets of your 
Albion Mi 


and Sulphur Soap. 1 like it immensely,— Yours 
faithfully, W. 8. Bord, Views” By all and P 


‘ y all Chemists er- 
fumers, in tablets, 6d. and 1s—The ALBION SANATORY 
SOAP COMPANY, 532, Oxford-street, London. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Mrs. JOHN8SON’S SOOTHING SYRUP is not swallowed 
as a medicine, but used only on the Gums, CONTAINS NO 
NARCOTIC, and cannot injure the most delicate Infant, 
Cools the Gums and 145 immediate relief. Prepared only 
by Barclay & Sous, Farringdon- street, London. 

Price 2s. 9d. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
RIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilia 


illa is effects the 
most salutary changes in disease 


— eee 


ry CALE WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
_ mconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhoes, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
lavéer Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Ir in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — | 


t, pov and impurities of the 
i". ; swritabils 2 


eating, even in or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, aim , 
dia , and the bitter 

en a ys 


food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions, The 28. tins are forwarded 


However, Mr. Pye Henry C 
author of “ Advice to a Mother, analysed 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have rena | recovered, They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘' Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what I was before 1 
took your food. Pray make any use * like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.— 1 am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St. "4, 
Cardiff.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“T am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make long ane on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengt n the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &ce.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
agribable nay Pore dyspepsia, nervousness, estims cough, 
constipati „ spasms, sickness, vomiting by 
Du Barry's ¥ood--MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 3 ag A the —— de —.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was was awa 
for seven years, and 80 debilitated and nervous that’ I = 
unable te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
ee all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain, In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to make and receive visits and resume my sdcial pepe 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
i Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—* „ July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most . waar 


restorative and supersedes, 
packed gga eh : 

5 8 
— complain vel; inflam 
tion, and cramp of the ureth kidneys and 


and 
hsemorrhoids,—Dr, RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 


and Practical M.D. 
URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY 


“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA "ARABICA has 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be it 
has cured —— — tet rible irritation of the 
stomach, . lasted eighteen ears, 
I have never felt so comfortable as 1 do now.—J, GoM. 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably for all climates) selis: In tins, 

dlb., at 2 lib., 38. 6d.; Ab., 6s.; lb., 146. 1b. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 

a 28 24 cups, 3s, 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s, 

cu 

D. BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and even in or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, N igestion, 


secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more y nourish- 
tLg and 8 than even meat.— Ib., 3s. 6d.; 2lb., 6s. ; 
2sIb., 

EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 


Regen Lon W house, Place 
Vendome, Paris 19, Boulevard du Nord, , 2, Vis 


Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valv Madrid; 28, 
Lorie son üg Gullecle, Berlin Wy d Wallfech Gases 
Vienna and at the Grecers and Chemists in every town, 


—ꝛ— — LR, T——— —— — 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. | 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
ws glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
an 


post free, which ins the most unique 
system of the adaptation of —— extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
hife-like appearance, By this patented invention compl-te 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; srticula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


* Dear Sir, —Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent.,. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the (ax open of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Su geon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. | 


— — — 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms. 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James’s. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. Ils. 

Prints 9in. by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 

Passage, Long-laue, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials fur Amateurs. 


w= 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s.; WEIUR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 84s. Hand or Foot. Machines E xchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 3 

Prevents the need of apericuts, 

Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 

Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


Purveyora to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAI. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


— and flavour, in eee 128 
SAvos for FISH, GAME, &c. 
Pporren MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


EC 2 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARK, 
pn af JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar ouly. 

ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo its. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vauilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and addrewy 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


\ AMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and er, Ludgate-hill. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—65 and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 


— — — — 


RESISTING (Regd.).— These renowned 


ING (Regd.).—Be obtained 7 
STING (Regd.).—At their Establishment. 


y BAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen’s 


.).— Will stand the 
. 


ys’ wear. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—They are a great 
RESISTING (Regd.).—Protection against 
y HAE RESISTING (Bega.).—Inclement weather. 
RESISTING (Regd.).—The © and D Classes 
W EAK RESISTING (Kegd.).—Are recommended. 
( .).— Suit for a Youth Sit. Sin. 


EAR LING (Regd.).—C Class, 278. ; D Claes, dis. 
W “44 RESISTING (Regd. ).—Gentlemen’s Suits 
W 25 RESISTING (Regd. —0 Cinas, 508. D Clasey60e. 
| W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).— Patterns and Guide 


EAR RESISTING (Hegd. ). — To Selt- measurement 


8. BROTHERS. Sydenham- house, 


5 5 5 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


| , In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
: which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature— 
Cc — 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 
%% Sold wholesale by the Pron tors, Worsester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


—— —— — 
— —— 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL : 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in ld. and 2d. kets, and 6d., IS., 28. 6d. and 58. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers. Schoole, families, aud hotels 
should purchase the 2a. 6d. and 58. size, as there is a consider- 
able saving. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their ‘Linens 
3 ee to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
Wi 8 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a — en gratifying 


1 


THE BEST 
UMMER MEDICINE, 
Cool the Blood ; 
yw 8 Purify the System; 


Go to the root of disease; 
ILLS Cure thousands. 
P Established over 50 years. 
OOLEY’S 
VEGETABLE 
DIGESTIVE PILLS. 
s a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
2 ig 8 J. C. Pool x, Bath, 
free, for 1s, 3d. 


WASHING MACHINERY 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS figs. 


ee 
3 OLECLIVITY AND it 


OTHER ‘ve 
SEWINEN NON CHURNS fs 9075 
MACHEN. NA fps mcs 
& TOOLS NNJ OY J WATERCANS. 
OF ALL KINL Fs WATER BARRONS. 
FOR HOUSE, eX CARDEN SEATS. 


CARDEN, 2 SPADES. 
DAIRY. bof. ay ON RAKES. 
STABLY OP MOWERS Ce ORAS. 

o> — 


eee 
, EVERY SIZE. NN“ 
CATALOCUES FREE N 


LI (63 and 67), E. C. a a aati 


APPLICATION. 


„ be hale he MODEL CHAPELS, 


Ong Hunvrep of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing, 
No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
rtamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
hs of Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 
70 , 4d. each. 1 
W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianc ſortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
guineas ; Harmoniums, 3 1 guineas. All in elegant 
Walnut Cases. Warranted best make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LINstTEap, 
Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON, N.W. 


DENOMINATICN EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 

to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 

ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 


— 


be glad to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any pe- t 
of the Kingdom who have in contemolat on the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls- 
end, 27s. cash. Wallsend—Class B, 24s.; Best Inland, 
24s.; Inland, Class B. 22s. Best Coke, 153, Cash on delivery. 
C. and Co. recommend purchases. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’5 BEST WALLSEND. 
4 .—Hettou o Lainbton, 273.; Wallsend Seconds, 26a. ; 
best Wigan, 24s : best Silkstone, 24:.; best Stafford, 23s ; 
new Silkstene, 233.; Derby Bright, 2Is.; Barnsley, 21s.; 


Kitchen, 193.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbies, 188.; Nuts, 183.; 


| Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15:. per 12 sacks. Cash, Se cened. 


Depdts, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northein Kailway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 


| Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regeut's Park-basin, 
| N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


: e, e Prepared from the Pure 
| SCHWEPPE’S Water of the celebrated 
| Malvern Springs. 


ViAL VERN Caution. Every bot le pro- 

tceted by a — with 

name and trade 

ä SELTZER. mark—a fountain. 

Schwepye’a Mineral Waters have always had the patronage 

of Royalty, and continue to be supplied to Her Maesty the 
Queen. 

| No. 1,885, with “ straight cu 

JOHN HEATH'S points,“ specially designed for 

the work of the study, is. per 


box of four dozen, of any Sta- 
CLERICAL tioner, or by for 13 — 
PEN. GEORGE STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


MANSON AND CO.,’S 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffuess to Linens and Musiins, is unequalled, 
and is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR'“ S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, 2 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities aud 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

%“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in 
— Surgeon to King’s worg > Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq,, S to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guys Hospital; W.Coulson,Fsq.,F.R.3, 

n to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Eaq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Exq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the M itan Police Force; 
Aston Key, W M 7ehin gg bert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b 
¢which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. : 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 3)s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price a a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s. and 52s. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Prise of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Poet 
| Once, Piccadilly. 

° NEW PATENT 


BWysszic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is ycom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com 
ressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per. 
manent support in all caces of WEAKNESS and swelling, of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. It is 
rous, Lcht in t2\ture. aad inexpeusive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary etccking. Price 44. 6d., 78. 6d., 10». and 
its. each. Postage, free. 
| John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


„ SO a a 


* 


* 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 
SALE OF SOILED AND SURPLUS STOOK. 


R. RUSSELL AND CO. 


Find that now, as the Close of the Season a 


pproaches, they have in their various 4 1 some 80ILKD 
GOODS, and a SURPLUS 6 ets STOCK, which, having 


d reduced rates. These com 


been W now offered at very 


Several Hundred Pairs SWISS LACE and OTHER CURTAINS, 4 vida, 44 yards, and 5 yards long. 
A Special Consignment of Real IRISH TABLE LINEN, at a [Large Discount off Manufacturers’ Prices, 
Superior TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 3s. 11d. each. 
. A Large Lot Real BRUSSELS CARPETS, in whole pieces, at 2s. 6d. per Yard, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS at ls. 8}d. per Yard. 
Full-sise PATENT AXMINSTER HEARTH-RUGS, lls. 3d. Each. 


Several DINING and DRAWING-ROOM SUITES of FURNITURE in- Leather, Rep, Silk, and various other 


coverings, SLIGHTLY SOILED, a GREAT BARGAIN. 
An Inspection of their General and Varied Stock is Respectfully Solicited. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made on! y by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Man chester. 


Candidates 


ch 
Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


7 


A 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES, 


Table Kuives, Ivory, per dozen, from 198. to 55s. 
Electro Furks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 215., 56s , 95s. 
Dish Covers Tin, 23s. ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 115. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 N. 
Blectro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Ooal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronse Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & Co., 46, King 


x Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedstea is—Rrass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s, 
Kitcheners—3ft., £3 58, to 6 ſt., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, xc. 
(Catalogues free.) 


illiam Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR 


IN THE HOUSE, 


AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 


By JAMES CURTIS, 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Ha'ls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 


Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the subject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake, 


By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 


Estimates and Plans furnished on application. 


No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 


SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 86; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60.; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 855; 
BANE PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 847; and BUSINESS PEN, No. ve universal 

n. Maker of 1088 11 RUDHALL and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROBBING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL. PEN, No. 520 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


* Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
F and clearing the blood from all impuritic „ 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sore: of all kinds. 


Sere eta. er Fetes on the Face, 
—4— 1 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 


I the 4 and warranted 
to the most delicate eonsti:- t ol 
nnn cis) 

2 its 1 


1 of Testimonial from all parte, 
Sold in bottles, 2s. Gd. each, amd ia cates containing 2 
aang hi 110. 2 to effect a — —.— 
in majori 
CHI AND PATELI? MEDICINE Vi VENDORS 
the United Kingdom and the world, or sent tc 
any on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln 
Wholesale—All Patent a — Houses. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL ge 


Post free Six Penny Stam 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-atreet, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND REZALTHT LIFE. 
ConTsNTS. 
1. Medical Advice to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Preseri for Various Ailme..** 


3. — as a Remedy for Melancholia, los: of 
Nerve Power, and 


4. Salt Baths and their in Nervous Ailments. 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


ERRY and CO.’S AMERICAN DRAWING 
— 7 Tammeny Bank. The * 
tioners’ Porras Geer and Export, 
19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


ERRY and CO.’8 LAST NOVELTY.—The 
HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN.—This Pen is 
2 the mg ever offered to 11 

—vis., ls, 
Statiooers. —W —W RTE Fh 19 * 20, 
Holborn-viaduet, london. 


ERRY and CO. S PATENT MANUGRAPH, 
capable of giving fifty copies from a ringle 
original letter, drawing, sketch, plan. &. 
copies are taken in an ordinary copying * 
by a 2 20 8 that any boy or 
work it. ink and supply of paper 
letter size, 175 6d. Sold by Bookeellers and 
1 .—Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn- 
viaduct 


ERRY and CO.’S Best Quality J PENS, Is. * 
r gross; Perry and Co.’s Raven "Black J 
ens, ls. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co's Gilt 

J Pens, 3s, per gross. Pens are well 
known for the soft and easy nature of their 
writing. Sold by all Stationers, 


1 and CO.“ S8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, for go — or Small Hand, Oue 
Shilling pe rn ey Qualities of 

School Pine. 2s. . 00. 38. 6d. per gross. These 

Peos are well worth the . 5 all Schools, 

and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


ERRY and CO.’8 PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL for Writing and Copying Letters 
without the use of Inkstand, Pen, or Copying 
Press, 6d. each, or post free 74. Box of ds, 
6d. each. Sold by Stationers. 


232 and CO.“ 8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
CURRENT, Mn mare aan 500 Wooed- 
cuts of ARTICLES suitable for SALE by 
Stationers and Fancy Repositories. Post free 
on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 


ERRY and CO., Sole Makers and V of 
the STOCK WELL CIGAR LIG R,— 
This clever and useful in 
for Sale, price 2s, Sold by ali Tobacconists.— 
Wholesale, 19 and 20, 2422 


DINNEFORD’S 4 52 MAGHESIA. 
14A 


2 
DINNEFORD ap Co., 


172, New Bond- street, London, and all Chemists. 


or over 80 TA 
NAA of ee tty 
HEADACHE, Gurk. and I ACH, 
as & D aperient ſor 
ladies, 


BROWN AND POLSON’ St CROSBY'S we ane © COUGH 


CORN FLOUR 


A Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb x 
Clothes- Wen „ 218, 30s. ; “Ville” Washing Machires, 
£3 10s. ; ila” Wri and Mongles, 42s ; “ Villa” 
Washers, wan, . Roy * combined, at £5 
save their cost. 


easy terms; free t. in 
from Harper n 5 40 Fin 8 London, E. C. 
Werke —Burdett · road, Bow, E 


WILLS " BRISTOL MIXTURE ” 


MILD AND 1D FRAGRANT. 


WILLS “ SMOKING MIXTURE.’ 


A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “FIRST GROWTHS, 
Sold everywhere in Oue, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, 
by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Wholesale ani Export only. 


LACK SPOTS on the FACE and NECK 
entirely removed by using MARRIS’S IMPERIAL 
papa nae according to directions, in less than one week. 


ket, b 14 stam 
MRA 3, 37, Bernerestreet Loudon, W 
Basaar ; and all Chemists. 


5s., 00 


; Staircase, Soho 


— 


JNO. GOSNELL & CO.S 


4 


CHERRY TUOTH PASTE — 


eg yr 
Sold by all Chemists and Porfu 


is 14 perior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like 2222 — the 
and Perk at ANGEL F 
IGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES &T., 


leasing fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d 42 
„E. C. 


r 
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DR. ROOKE’S 1 TESTIMO 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS. 
“AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


sited’ Kingdom and’ the 


NN in item. ‘and are 


Gout, Scrofula, 
a emg . Nervotis System, 


isi mode of 
insalubrious climate, or other | 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Aud. 22, 1877. 


— 


LONDON FINANCIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


CAPITAL. 
Subscribed in 40,000 Shares of £50 each ... £2,000,000 
Shares on Register, 38,490, £30 paid . . £1,154,700 
: BANKERS. 
The City Bank, London, and its Branches. 
The Alliance Bank. 
The Hibernian Bank, Dublin, and its Branches. 


The Directors are prepared to issue 


LAND DEBENTURES FOR £250,000, 


In sums, at the option of Subscribers, of — 
£50 Debentures with Coupons attached for interest payable 
half-yearly, on lst February and Ist August, at 5 per 
cent, per anuum, repayable at end of five years at par. 
(Interest to commence from date of payment). 
Or £50 to be issued at £40, without Coupons, payable at par 
at the end of five years, or previously by Drawing. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLS AS UNDER :— 
On Application ... 25 per Cent. 
On Allotmeut “ae oe 


The Assets available for these Debentures are of the most 
undeniable character, and consist of — 
Unealled Capital * 
Alexandra Palace Estate :— 
Purchase Price ... £408,009 
Tess Mortgage 2..0,00) 


Enhanced value of Building Land as per 
annexed Report of Mr. Ashdown, e:ti- 
mated at a al a oe 


... £763,809 


158,000 


100 000 


Making a total oc. Sid 1.0 27,800 
Sabject to Debentures issued in 
1875 5 Si ee ... £350,609 
Less amount drawn and paid off... 105,000 


— 245,000 


£782,800 
exclusive of Railway Stocks of a nominal value of £1,479,531, 
As the Palace under the Lessees is very successful, the 
security offered is ample. 

These Debentures are issued for and are applicable to the 
Alexandra Palace Estate purchase and the immediate ¢ eve! op- 
ment, with a view to sale, of the Building Land ot that 
Estate, a site unrivalled in the vicinity of the Metropolis and 
unequalled for railway accommodation, having at preseut the 
Great Northern and the North London, with terwini both at 
the Palace and at Wood Green, and the Great Eastern at 
Wood Green. (This line will be completed and opened 
shortly). There is also the London, Chatham, and Dover 
from Victoria, connecting the Land with every Station of the 
outer Metropolitan Circle. Thus every resident on the 
Estate will be within a quarter of an hour’s walk of a 
Station, and within half-au-hour’s rail of the City, at Broad- 
atreet, Moorgate-street, Ludgate-hill, and Aldgate. There 
may ere long be two more Railways, the Midland and the 
Metropolitan, on the property. 

The total area of the Building Land is 310 acres, the Bill 
in Parliament this Session having become law and received 
the Royal Assent. It detaches from the Park 75 acres. The 
outside Building. Land (exclusive of the 16 acres of The 


Ashdown, Architect 

, who-has had i 

the Development of states near London, which 
hereto attached, a 


pes 5 to yield over 
ing Land is better 
poe road constructed 
to contract with one or 
uilders to commence operations at the different points 
available on the bra so as to insure its development as 
as possi 


sent ripe for building. 
investurs wiil have the option, either of taking £50 Deben- 
turen having five years to run at 5 per cent., with interest 
coupons ee or, in lieu of annual 
. 
0 
at £50, thus givi gs 
A follow ing 


i tw 
8 form of investment 3 e ee 
| to redemption 


years. Original 
realised 


Interest realised 
would be 
£7 8s. 4d. per cent. 
" | ! 
N 
would be 
£7 13s. 4d. per cent. 
Interest realised 
would be 
£8 1s, 8d. per cent. 
Interest realised 
would be 
£8 18s, 4d. per cent. 


2-Debentires do. ‘ 

j do. „ 
2 Debentures drawn at end of 2 years 

1 Debeature do. pie 
1 do. 2 

‘ . do. 5 


1e 
5 n 


” 


The Debentures will be iesued to bearer, but can be regis- 
tered, if required. 

Prospectus aud Forms of Applicstion may be obtained at 
the O of the London Financial Association, 113, Cannon- 
street, E C., at the Bankers, and thrcugh any Stock and 
Share Broker. 


113, Carnon-street, 
London, 8th August, 1877. 
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REPORT OF MR. ASHDOWN 
(Referred to in the above Prospectus). 
To the Directors of the 
LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED), 
113, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE BUILDING ESTATE. 


GENTLEMEN,— 


In the month of April last I had the honour to make 
for you a Report and Valuation of the above property based 
upon a plan for the laying out of such property as prepared 
in 1875 by (I presume) the Surveyor then acting for the 
Muswell Hill Estate Company. 

You wil no doubt remember that after making such 
R port and Valuation I expressed a strong opinion that the 

len submitted to me did not develope the property to the 
est advantage, and that a very much greater commercial 
return might be secured by a different treatment of the 
Estate. 

Upon this I received your instructions to re-lay out the 
Estate, which after careful consideration I bave done, and 
having due regard to the class of property in my judgment 
best suited to the localuy, have succeeded in preparing a plan 
which | have no hesitation in saying will produce in commer- 
cial return Ground Fents of upwards of £3,000 a year in 
excess of those which could be created by the plan of 1875. 

As stated in my previous Report, a lirge extent of frontage 
is immediately avail:ble fur building purposes without any 
cutiay for works, while au expenditure «f £8959 in making 
the roads from Muswell Hill to Wood Green won'd open up 
a fiontage command'ng a Ground Rent of £2,500 a year. 

After mature consideration I am of opinion that Ground 
R nts to the amount of £13,000 per annum may be sccured 
upon the Estate (irrespective of The Grove” end the Lard 
to be detached from the Pelace under the Act of this 
Session) This sum capitalised at wenty years’ purchase, a 
low average price, would zive £260,000; and f to this be 
added the value of “Tne Grewe,“ aud the Land to be de- 
tache ] before sefcried to, the gross value may Le taken at 
£310,000. 

It uon, of necessity, take a number of yea s to arrive at 
this result; but inesmuch as tie rent of tte Palac: aud Park 


wi l. it is sssamed, pay in' eres t ON THE CAPITAL ACCOUNT | 


OF horn PALACE ANU BUILDING | AND, you will not have 


interest running against outlay, and can affo d to wait and 


realise the GROSS PROFIT AS CREATED. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Savant, ä 

(Signed) JOHN ASHDOWN. 


33, Norfolk-street, S.rand. 
July 30ch, 1877. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E. O. 


CapiITaL:—A Quarter oi a Mill:on Ste ling. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, May, 1877, 


2,348 New Policies issued for 

New Annual Premium Income of 

22,594 Policies in force for 

Anuual Premium lucome thereon 

Death Claims, Matured Policies and Bonuses. 
From commencement paid for Claims 

Laid by ia the Twenty-second year 

Accumulated Fund increased to 


AVERAGE REVERSIONARY Bonus:—One and a Quarter 
per Cent. per Annu u. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 


Policies payable in Lifetime by application thereto of the 
Profits. 
Separate use Policies. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STO OCE 


INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up Capital. £300,000 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
an 1 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. | 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


PoSItivE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office 34, Cannon-street, London. 
CHAIRMAN. 

M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
Trustees or CENTRAL Lire AND GUARANTEE Funds. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of 8 . 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, GC. | William Macandrew Eeq., J. P. 

GROWTH OF THE LIFE FUNDS, 
Consisting of the Net Premiums received and invested, at 
compound interest, in Trust for Policy-holders, 

To 3ist December, 1872 
„ olst December, 1873 
„ lest December, 1874 
» 3ist December, 1875 
. 4, 3ist December, 1876.............. 1 
GUARANTEE FUND FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 
(In addition to the above) 
Conso.s, £51,080 2s, IId. 
Perfect Security to Policy-holders is afforded under the 
Positive System of Assurance. 


The Rates of Premium for Short Term Policies have been 
reduced, 


| 


MAGNETINE. _ 
DARLOW & CO. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Diers Menn APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety or 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are usea 
and recommended by gentlemen eminent in the med:ca] 
profession. In cases of 

Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic 4 ffections. 


MAGNETINE ine 2#2 perfectly flexible 


Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. DaRLOWw & Co, improved by 
them on their previous invention ted in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. ? 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D 

| M. R. C. S. B. 
76, Wimpole- street, Cavendish- square. W., 

| June 15, 1876. 
F. W. Darlow. Esq. 
SI, — Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
| to express my opinion. from experience, of the 
| Value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certifi- 

cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 

selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
| Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
| resort to m a good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before specified [ 
can now add some experience of the utility ot 
Magnetine in cases of debility, and as a local 

| remedy in painful affections arising in the 
course of gout. Indeed, I am accustomed to 
_ prescribe it wherever topical weakness proceeds 
from a low vitality in the great nervous 
s of assimila- 
tion. nutrition, and blood purification ; also in 
weak throats from nervous exhaustion affect- 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Garth WILKINSON, M. D., M. R. C. B. E. 


_ centres, or in the principal o 


From CHARLES J. PLUMPTRE, ee 
Lecturer on Public Reading and Speak- 


N ing, King’s College, London. 


36, Hawilton-terrace. Maida-vale, 
March 10, 1877. 

Dan Si, — I have had in the last few weeks 
more inquiries than ever in regard to my case 

as stated in the testimonial I seat you for in- 

sertion in your pamphlets. Some of the in- 
quiries have been by letters, which I have du'y 
| answered, saying I have continued as well as a 
man can possibly be since wearing your Mag- 
_metic Belts, and those strangers who have 
called here, and seen my present robust condi- 
tion, say they can scarcely believe or realise 

the fact that I could have been in the utterly 
| prostrate condition I was when I first ordered 
the Belts from you. But I assure them all that 
there is not the slightest exaggeration in the 
statement I sent to you now nearly a year and 
a half ago. My sister-in-law, Mrs. Wade, of 
Dawlish, to whom I strongly recommended the 
Belts for chronic rheumatism, writes word that 
since she has worn them she has been much 
benefited. Mr. Serjeant Cox also tells me that 
since wearing the Belt for his aciatica he has 
been very much better. You will be glad to 
hear that, though in the fullest wo 
morning to night, I bave never had 
slightest return of any of the di i 
symptoms of weight and pain in the brain, 
not even the slightest approach to an attack of 
giddiness, since my letter of testimonial was 
written to you, and, in fact, I am now as 
strong and well as a man can possibly be. I 
still always wear the body and spine Bands by 
day, and they are so comfortable and pleasant 
to wear that I think I shall continue to do 80 
for the rest of my life, if you advise.—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

CuaRLes J. PLuMprrRe. 
To F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FTULLERTON. 
Boothby 1 Rectory, Lincoln, 


8. 187 7 
E |B 
degan ; 


to use this letter as a 
faithfull 


MESSRS. DARLOW & CO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Her Majesty's tg 0 and 3 re . use 
of the Legislature. emen 0 an 

learned Professions, Officers in 


448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443 


Oerosrra Cuartne Cross Rartway Station. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 


— 


—— 
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